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Socio-Cultural Regions of Ceylon* 
By Bryce Ryant 


ABSTRACT 


On the basis of cultural or ethnic criteria and patterns of community 
organization, the island of Ceylon is divided into its major regions. 
Emphasis is placed, in the discussion, upon contrasting community organ- 
ization structures. The proto-type of the Ceylon community is the peasant 
agricultural village but this analysis shows sharp structural differences in 


villages of different regions. 


For more than two thousand years, 
the island of Ceylon, snuggled close 
under the vast Indian sub-continent, 
has been developing a unique com- 
posite of cultures and community 
structures. The phenomenal fertility 
of the island brought successive in- 
vading waves of culturally diverse 
colonizers and exploiters. These move- 
ments, beginning five centuries before 
the Christian era, ended with the 
British conquest of the island in the 


eighteenth and ninteenth centuries 


A.D. The ultimate effects of these 
invasions are clearly visible today, 
not only in the form of cultural emer- 
gents, but in the geographical mosaic 
of cultural patterns. Although dis- 
tinct cultural areas continue, there is 
super-imposed upon them contrasting 
forms of community organization. 
Basic institutional contrasts have 
been preserved through conservatism, 
immobility, and isolation; community 


*The writer is indebted to numerous 
informants and particularly to his stu- 
dents at the University of Ceylon who have 
labored many weeks on village studies. 
Special debts are also owed to Mr. C. W. 
Nicholas, Ceylon Deputy Excise Tax Com- 
missioner, and Dr. David M. de Silva, O. B. 
E. Field studies basic to this report were 
made possible by a grant from the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon. 


+ University of Ceylon. 


organization structures have arisen 
mainly through adjustments to par- 
ticular geographic or ecologic milieus. 
The present analysis is a preliminary 
attempt to distinguish the major re- 
gions in terms of institutional pat- 
terns and community, particularly 
ecologic, structure.' The sharply con- 
trasting types of village communities 
described in the course of this re- 
gional analysis demonstrate a wide 
range of adaptations all of which 
nominally fall within the agricultural 
village concept. 

The dominant cultures of Ceylon 
are three, the Sinhalese, the Tamil, 
and the Ceylon Moor (Muslim).* 

‘No attempt has been made to treat the 
urban population, which is about 15 percent 
of the total. Nor has recognition been given 
the colonization schemes developed by the 
government, particularly in the north-cen- 
tral jungles. 

*Comprehensive treatments of Ceylonese 
society and culture are non-existent. For 
general backgrounds see: G. C. Mendis, 
Ceylon under the British (Colombo Apothe- 
caries Press); L. A. Mills, Ceylon under 
British Rule (Oxford); Emerson, Tennant, 
Ceylon, Vols. I and Il, (Longmans, etc., 
1859); Robt. Knox, An Historical Relation 
of Ceylon (John Ryan Edition, James Mac- 
Lehose & Sons, Glasgow); considerable ma- 
terial on cultural backgrounds is available 
in the various Censuses of Ceylon, particu- 
larly 1911 and 1921. Elsie K. Cook’s A 
Geography of Ceylon (MacMillan) contains 
data on the island’s human geography, and 
the “Economic Surveys” of Prof B. B. Das 
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Among Sinhalese, two more or less 
distinct groups are found, the Kand- 
yan or Up-Country Sinhalese, and the 
Low-Country. A clear-cut division 
may be drawn between Ceylon and 
Indian Tamils. Each of these groups, 
including the Ceylon Moor, occupies 
more or less distinctive territory. 
Each is termed, in local parlance, a 
“community” or a “race.” Certainly 
each tends to approximate what the 
sociologist would call an ethnic group 


or “nationality.” In addition there 


is the remnant of the Veddas, a quasi- 
primitive people indistinctly differen- 
tiated from neighboring Sinhalese. In 
the Census of 1946, the “communi- 
ties” named here ‘constituted over 97 
percent of the total Ceylon population. 


POPULATION OF CEYLON BY 


G,ROoUP.* 


TABLE 1. 
RTUNK 


2,902,501 
1,718,003 
729,611 
784,708 
367,493 
2,361 
152,662 
6,657 339 


Low-Country Sinhales« 
Kandyan Sinhalese 
Ceylon Tamils 

Indian Tamils 

Ceylon Moors 

Veddas 

Others 

Total 


* From pre-publication data of the Ceylon 
Census of 1946, by courtesy of Mr. Kenneth 
Williams, Director. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Cey- 
lon were undoubtedly a Veddoid peo- 
ple of whom the contemporary Veddas 
are the putative descendents. The Sin- 


Gupta (Ceylon Govt.) contains valuable 
data on selected villages. The only general 
treatise of contemporary rural Ceylon is 
n Sir Ivor Jennings, The Economy of Cey- 
lon (Oxford) Ch lV and V 

‘There are many other “communities” 
n Ceylon but not of significance in the 
rural population. The question of racial 
difference is not to be answered here; 
actually however, racial differences are 
probably very slight 


halese epic, the Mahdvansa, de- 
scribes the coming of the Bengali 
hero, Vijaya, who landed in Ceylon 
543 B.C. The semi-legendary Vijaya 
became progenitor of dynasties which 
colonized and controlled Ceylon for 
centuries. These predominately North 
Indian colonists of the Vijayan dynas- 
ties became the Sinhalese nation, de- 
veloping, in the jungles of the north 
and east, a great civilization. This 
culture was Buddhist, feudal, and 
peasant; caste was transplanted from 
India and apparently flourished. Lin- 
guistically the society was Aryan. Its 
economy rested upon superb engineer- 
ing achievements through which high- 
ly seasonal rains were retained in 
great artificial lakes (tanks) and util- 
ized for irrigation. 

Particularly following the tenth 
century A.D. the Sinhalese civiliza- 
tion was subjected to intermittent 
invasion by various South Indian peo- 
ples. In most of Ceylon, until the 
coming of the Portuguese, there was 
intermittent struggle between the 
strong South Indian peoples and the 
retreating but resurgent Sinhalese. 
Long before the opening of Ceylon 
to western exploitation, the Sinhalese 
had been pressed into the fertile coast 
lands of the south and southwest, and 
into the defensible highlands of the 
south-central area. Behind them was 
Jaffna, a Tamil stronghold; the great 
dry zone jungle of the north with 
scattered Sinhalese and Tamil vil- 
lages; a dry zone jungle to the east, 
dotted with relics of an ancient civil- 
ization, and the East Coast, a fringe 
of Tamil settlement. 
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This brief historical excursion is 
necessary for an understanding of the 
contemporary regions of Ceylon. The 
culture of the far north is today a lit- 
eral extension of South India across 
the narrow Palk Straits. These Ceylon 
Tamils are Hindu in religion and law, 
speakers of a Dravidian tongue, pos- 
sessed of an ancient literature which 
is South Indian in origin and content. 
The bonds to India are alive today as 
political issues. While both Sinhalese 
and Tamil possess caste structures, 
the former is highly individualized, 
the latter a replica of South India. 
Although some Tamil (Hindu) Gods 
are well known to the Sinhalese, they 
are subordinate and supplementary to 
Buddhism. In social values and atti- 
tudes there are marked differences. 
The conventional and probably fairly 
accurate characterizations of each 
show the Tamil as a thrifty and ener- 
getic peasant striving against the 
forces of a harsh nature, the Sinha- 
lese as an easy going, leisure loving 
villager in his garden of Eden. (The 
Jaffna Penninsula is indeed a forbid- 
ding land in comparison with the lush 
wet zone.) The Tamils are renowned 
for their conservatism; this view 
probably arises from their more 
uncompromising position on caste, and 
seclusion of women, especially of mar- 
riageable age and high caste. Para- 
doxically they appear to have a higher 
regard for education. As with most 
peasant peoples both Tamils and Sin- 
halese are highly familistic; romantic 
love is dissociated from the marriage 
concept, and there is a tendency to- 
ward cross-cousin marriage. Nation- 


ality and caste endogomy is strict 
among each. Divorce is frequent only 
among Kandyans and Muslims. 

The division of the Sinhalese into 
Kandyan and Low-Country is of re- 
cent origin and is based mainly upon 
the greater contact of the low coun- 
try with European and urbanizing in- 
fluences. This has meant considerable 
departure from the ancient culture 
among the latter, and in some degree 
there are conflicts in political inter- 
ests. Whereas the customary civil law 
of the Sinhalese applies to the Kand- 
yan, the low country is subject to 
laws of European origin. The low 
country is more urban, more Chris- 
tian, more commercialized, more so- 
phistocated and less feudal. If caste is 
not of less significance, it is at least 
held in less respect verbally. 

Added to the cultural contrasts is the 
position of the Ceylon Moors who have 
long been on the island as descendents 
of Arab traders.‘ During the Dutch 
period, commercial jealousy resulted 
in a dispersion of the Moors and par- 
ticularly to their settlement as agri- 
culturalists along the eastern coastal 
plain. The Moors are Tamil speaking 
but endogomous and have preserved 
their own religion, family and legal 
structure. Surrounded by caste they 
are exempt from it. Apart from their 
east coast settlements they have sur- 
vived as cultural islands in many, par- 
ticularly coastal, parts of the island. 


* Ceylon Moors are not to be confused with 
Indian Muslims traders who are numerous 


in Ceylon cities. Although there has been 
mixing of the nominally Arab stock with 
Indian Muslims, the two are distinct na- 
tionality groups. 
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Figure |. Socio-Cultural Regions of Ceylon (Scale: One Inch = 24 Miles) 
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The remaining large nationality 
group is composed of South Indian 
Tamils imported during the past cen- 
tury as estate labor. Beginning about 
1840 the south-central hill country be- 
came the scene of great plantation de- 
velopment. As is common with lati- 
fundian enterprise, the indigenous 
population proved to be closely wedded 
to their peasant life, and hence an 
inadequate source of wage labor. With 
the growth of plantations, first coffee, 
then tea and rubber, South Indians 
were imported in great numbers. They 
are closely similar to the Ceylon 
Tamils in most basic institutions, but 
their position in the economic struc- 
ture, their self-consciousness as a 
minority, and their unique community 
life, dwarfs their fundamental unity 
with the Ceylon Tamil. The south- 
central highlands are dominated by 


the plantation, and with the planta- 
tion goes a predominance of the 


Indian. In the valleys and lower 
stretches of the region lie Kandyan 
peasant villages set apart culturally 
and socially from the estates, except 
for an irregular dependence upon 
them for employment. 

In terms of contemporary regional 
patterning, the Ceylon Tamil occupies 
Areas I and II (see Regional Map) ; 
Area III is of scattered Kandyan vil- 
lages; Area IV includes almost equal 
parts of Ceylon Tamil and Ceylon 
Moor; Area V is largely uninhabited 
jungle but where populated is mainly 
Kandyan and Vedda; Area VI is Low- 
Country Sinhalese; Area VII is an 
intermixed zone of Low-Country and 
Kandyan Sinhalese; and Area VIII is 


a region of Indian estate labor and 
Kandyan villages.® 


The Regional Patterns of 
Community Structures 


The Jaffna Peninsula (Area I) This 
northern peninsular tip of the island, 
together with a small district on the 
mainland, is one of the most densely 
populated parts of Ceylon. A dry sun- 
baked earth with a dearth of rivers, 
soils streaked with limestone out- 
crops, Jaffna stands in sharp contrast 
to the lush southwest or even to the 
dense jungles immediately southward. 
But on this peninsula alone live over 
360,000 persons, largely agricultural 
villagers. The main agricultural dis- 
tricts of the peninsula have an aver- 
age population density of about 970 
persons per square mile. An unbounti- 
ful nature has been made fruitful 
through systematic crop rotation, ma- 
nuring, and man-powered irrigation 
from the frequent wells. Many vil- 
lagers are landless, although very 
large holdings are uncommon. A one 
or two acre plot would here be con- 
sidered quite large. Paddy and tobacco 
are the major crops but curry-stuffs 
are widely grown as home garden 
crops. The palmyra palm tree has a 
vital role in the economy; from it 
comes food, drink, fodder and shelter, 


*It should be emphasized that cultural 
sub-areas are in no sense exhaustively 
treated. This is particularly true in the 
complex regions vi and VIII. The coastal 
fishermen are treated as a separate entity 
and are not grouped along with their agri- 
cultural neighbors, nor are they indicated 
as such in the regional map. This map rep- 
resents an elaboration of one originally 
sketched by Mr. C. W. Nicholas as a guide 
to the writer in early field investigations. 
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some of these in a multitude of forms. 
Some small scale hand industry is 
undertaken mainly in basketry and 
cigar making. 

High population density combines 
with traditional and economic factors 
to produce a community design which 
defies simple characterization. Like all 
of peasant Ceylon, the proto-type of 
the community is the agricultural 
village. In Jaffna these villages fre- 
quently reach a population of two or 
three thousand. Not that village size 
is the most striking feature. Through- 
out the populated areas, the villages 
merge together, their boundaries visi- 
only to the initiated. Village 
merges into village and village merges 
into commercial center, in almost in- 
terminable chains. The commercial 
core of this village constellation is not 
an institutional service center in quite 
the same sense as the American farm 
town. It may well be a seat of district 
government and higher education, but 
its force is mainly that of a commer- 
cial distribution point and retail mar- 
ket for specialized and luxury goods.’ 
If the villager lives close by he may 
trade facilities regularly, 
otherwise it is a point of trade for 
items not readily handled at the vil- 
lage level. 


ble 


use its 


Around the commercial centers and 


*The palmyra complex has been described 
by a number of early writers. See par- 
ticularly Tennant, op cit., Pt. II, Ch. 6. 


The phrase “luxury goods” should not 
lead to misevaluations of the level of liv- 
ing. Throughout most of Ceylon, the “aver- 
age” villager lives in a thatch or mud hut 
all but bare of furnishings, and likely to im- 
press the western eye as being more “prim- 
itive” than “peasant.” 


blended into them are the peasant 
villages, their huts or houses closely 
set, hidden from the roadways by 
high palmyra thatch fences. Here the 
lanes of dwellings give way to village 
fields, there they are broken by a tem- 
ple or a village market. Along the 
lanes and roads, in daylight hours, 
flows an endless stream of women 
carrying their baskets of grass or 
foodstuff to the village market or the 
town. 

That village boundaries are arbi- 
trary is more than an idle impression. 
Unlike other portions of Ceylon, the 
village, while a legal unit, is little else. 
This does not mean that the village is 
without a high degree of inter- 
relationship, nor that it is without 
schools, temples, boutiques (the small 
hut-like village stores), a market 
place or “fair,” and recreations. The 
village has all these. But the locality 
of participation conforms only slight- 
ly to the village boundary. The temple 
of a nearby village may as well be 
visited as that of ones own village, 
and frequently the boutiques and 
markets are along the roads “separat- 
ing’ one village from the next. (Sel- 
dom is the village a homogenous unit 
in respect to caste, and hence social 
life.) There tends however, to be an 
area of social life beyond the village 
but smaller than the sphere of “trade 
center” influence. This area approxi- 
mating our concept of a community, 
is a collection of several adjacent vil- 
lages, together forming a locality 
group participating in the same local 
institutions scattered throughout the 
member villages. Such a configura- 
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tion is usually highly endogomous and 
and hence held in skeins of family re- 
lationship at all caste levels. The com- 
munity thus becomes a poly-nucleat- 
ed, strictly rural locality group pos- 
sessing considerable social differen- 
tiation and having all institutions es- 
sential to a socially self-sufficient life. 


The North and North-Central Dry- 
Zone Jungle (Areas II and III) 


This entire region is one of highly 
seasonal rainfall followed by periods 
of drouth. It is covered by dense jun- 
gle, except for the scattered villages. 
Area II is very sparsely populated, 
e.g. the Vavunia District, including 
more than one-half the total, has an 
average density of 16 per square mile, 
less than half that of the still sparsely 
inhabited jungle area to the south, 
Area III. Area II is principally dis- 
tinguished from Area III by the fact 
that its population is Tamil and Hin- 
du, whereas Area III is Sinhalese and 
Buddhist. The rigorous impact of dry- 
zone jungle life has however resulted 
in essentially the same settlement 
patterns and community structure in 
the ecological sense. Institutionally 
Area II belongs to Jaffna, ecologically 
it belongs to the jungle. 

The typically small and jungle-sep- 
arated villages of the dry-zone are eco- 
logically conditioned by the vital fact 
of water. Whether a village is Tamil 
or Sinhalese, the tank (a small lake) 
is at the root of its existence and in- 
delibly stamps the community struc- 
ture. In the tanks the torrential rains 
are stored to await use in the water- 
demanding paddy fields. For more 
than twenty centuries these man- 
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made lakes have been the dominant 
feature of life; where bunds are 
breached, life has failed.* The village 
is a cluster of thatch (or “wattle and 
daub”) huts close by the outlet of the 
village tank. Village population is 
limited by the size of the tank; a vil- 
lage of 75 families would be quite 
large. The tank bund is a likely center 
for village life; there is the bathing 
place for man, and not far away, for 
his water buffalo; from it comes the 
drinking water of the village; there 
the clothes are washed, and on the 
bund may well be a place of offering 
to a local God. Village lands extend 
from the bund, the huts below it laid 
out helter skelter among the coconut 
or other bearing trees. Just beyond 
are the paddy fields, individually 
owned but contiguous, the latter for 
irrigation and other purposes. Beyond 


the paddy, as beyond thé tank, is the 


jungle. In the surrounding jungle 
many villagers will practice fire agri- 
culture (chena cultivation) as a sup- 
plement to the basic paddy. Here on 
plots of two to four acres are grown 
chillies, maize, kurrakan, and other 
dry-zone food crops. 

The very contiguity of house with 
house and houses with fields, all en- 
cased in the jungle walls, enhances 
the cohesiveness of the dry-zone vil- 
lage. But the jungle community is 
never entirely isolated. Caste services 
and linkages by intermarriage bind it 
loosely to similar settlements not far 


“The engineering achievements of the 
ancient Sinhalese are analysed and given 
detailed description by R. L. Brohier, Anci- 
ent Irrigation Works In Ceylon (Ceylon 
Govt. Press, 1934-35). 
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distant. Although the village is highly 
self-sufficient it is invariably depend- 
ent upon some larger village trade 
center for purchases of cloth and sim- 
ple luxuries. If favored, the village 
itself has a government sponsored 
cooperative store operated by vil- 
lagers and supplying the most com- 
mon essentials not readily produced, 
e.g. spices, salt, dried fish, tea. Large 
villages on highways may have a 
weekly fair, as well as a “city block” 
or more of boutiques, handling the 
prerequisites and “luxuries” of those 
in walking distance throughout the 
jungle. Here will be the hardware, the 
cooking pots, the blacksmith, the 
cloth merchant, and possibly govern- 
ment offices and a district hospital. 

In all respects the village is a strong 
social unit; in economic affairs this is 
merely slightly less true than in oth- 
ers. Institutionally, it is nearly self- 
sufficient ; within its boundaries, or at 
most shared with a nearby settlement, 
is a vernacular school, a temple, or 
perhaps simply a holy place, a bou- 
tique or two, a “native doctor.” Soci- 
ally, the village is both neighborhood 
and community, and not infrequently, 
family, for cross cousin marriage pre- 
ference creates complex chains of 
intra-village relationships. There is a 
tendency toward homogeneity in 
caste. Geographic factors have com- 
bined with custom to make and keep 
the jungle village an almost pure 
Gemeinschaft.* 


* This 


ample, 


is no figure of speech. For ex- 
in one village given intensive study, 
there is a folk doctrine supporting the 
repugnance of money mediated relation- 
ships between fellow villagers. Money re- 


The Muslim-Tamil East Coast 
(Area IV) Lying between the dense 
jungles and the eastern beaches is a 
narrow strip of the coastal! plain con- 
taining almost equal proportions of 
Ceylon Moors and Ceylon Tamils, with 
slight sprinklings of others. Rainfall 
here is all but limited to a single sea- 
son, the North-East Monsoon, and 
agriculture, mainly paddy, is depend- 
ent upon direct rainfall, river irriga- 
tion, and tanks. The most distinctive 
feature of community organization is 
the occurrence of phenomenally large 
villages of cultivators. While other 
communities exist, both as agricul- 
turists and as craftsmen, there is a 
pronounced concentration of popula- 
tion in the great agricultural vil- 
lages.'” A number of these have popu- 
lations of 10,000 persons or more. 

Nor are these large communities 
dispersed in their settlement in any 
degree. The village is closely packed, 
to the point of unhygienic proximity. 
Some of these settlements are almost 
exclusively of a single nationality, 
others are mixed. Where mixed, the 
Moors and the Tamils live as separate 
“communities,” ecologically and so- 
cially segregated in all but economic 
affairs. There has been a tendency for 


lationships with non-villagers is quite an- 
other matter. Here the low-caste dhoby 
(washerman) receives more than ample 
gifts in the form of paddy and cloth, but 
never money; similarly, relationships be- 
tween caste equals are rarely monetary. 

* By census definition these local groups 
are called Urban or Town Council Areas 
and are composed of several village head- 
men units. Such sub-units are actually 
more like precincts and/or “natural areas,” 
than actual villages. The entire locality 
group is here termed a village or peasant 
town 
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the Muslim Moor to become the landed 
proprietor and the Tamil a landless 
farm laborer. 

Support of such a concentrated 
population upon an almost purely 
agricultural base demands extensive 
lands in the physical sense, and in- 
tensive cultivation in the economic. In 
one village, probably not atypical, 
with a population of some 10,000, 
village paddy lands cover over 20,000 
acres of surrounding low land plain. 
Contiguous fields stretch as far as 
fourteen miles from the village prop- 
er. The great tanks are far distant 
from the village. Beyond the fields, in 
the jungle fringes, some landless 
peasants cultivate chena. The rela- 
tionships to the land impose unique 
cyclical movements. During seasons 
of heavy labor in the paddy, i.e. prepa- 
ration of fields and harvesting, rude 
huts are erected in the fields. Workers 
stay at the land for days at a time. In 
the harvest and growing seasons the 
land is guarded from jungle 
day and night by rotating 
shifts of watchers camping in stilt 
huts. For those who eke out an exist- 
ence by chena, the village becomes a 
base camp to which they retire after 
the threat of de- 
predations from the jungle, as well as 
the demands of cultivation, may mean 
that for most of the year the chena 
family abode is an elevated hut or 
tree-house miles distant from the vil- 
lage home. 


also 


beasts 


harvest. Constant 


High concentration of paddy land 
ownership and extensive utilization 


of hired labor, as well as sheer density 


of population, have produced a high 
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development of commercialized and 
trading relationships within the vil- 
lage. Although the “trade area” is 
practically confined to the village 
proper, the thatch-hut shopping cen- 
ter is as much, and probably consider- 
ably more, the core of village life as 
is the town square in a southwestern 
American community. Here are the 
“tea shops,” the hardware and cloth 
merchants, the money lenders, the 
ubiquitous boutiques, the village mar- 
ket, and possibly a recreation center. 
The Mosque and the Hindu Temple 
will not be far off. 

Ecologically this is no peasant agri- 
cultural village; it is a city of farm- 
ers. Socially it is peasant, but in no 
sense a simple and undifferentiated 
village of cultivators. It is a commun- 
ity complexly differentiated by ethnic 
and religious differences, as well as by 
economic facts, by caste, and by caste- 
non-caste composition. Culturally it is 
still a folk community; most of its 
people are hand workers of the soil; 
all live in strong familistic associa- 
tions; all are closely bound by their 
traditional cultures; few have either 
personal or secondary experience with 
things urban. 

The Eastern Dry-Zone Jungle (Area 
V) This region, mainly subject only 
to the limited rains of the North-East 
Monsoon, was in ancient times the 
home of a great and probably popu- 
lous civilization based upon tank pad- 
dy cultivation. Today, except for a 
few areas, it is a vast uninhabited 
jungle. The principle areas of some 
settlement are indicated on the re- 
gional map. 
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Sub-area “A” is the frontier of the 
estate country to the west. In some 
spots where continued estate opera- 
tion has been advantageous, the popu- 
lation is predominately Indian Tamil, 
living on the plantation itself. Pri- 
marily this is a zone of isolated Kand- 
yan villages subsisting on extensive 
chena cultivation and small paddy 
lands in valleys or on terraced hill- 
sides. Interstitial to the rich, high, 
estate country and the jungle, trans- 
portation and communication facilities 
are undevoloped. (Some estates use 
pack-bulls as their transportation 


medium.) The villages are small and 
poor. Their social structure is basical- 
ly similar to the more remote Kand- 
yan villages of the North Central area 
(III), but their ecology is conditioned 
by dependence upon rain watered pad- 
dy and jungle chena. With insufficient 


water, chena has provided a line of 
least resistance and most stable sub- 
sistence. Everywhere the principle 
can be firmly asserted that chena 
alone supports only poverty and 
primitive life. 

The Vedda country is to be found 
mainly in sub-area “B,” although the 
term Vedda implies a separateness 
from their Sinhalese neighbors that is 
more mythical than real. Here live 
the remnants of the Veddas as well as 
some quasi-primitive Sinhalese, and 
probably a few Tamils.'' The chena 
here becomes the dominant fact for 
community organization. Little paddy 
is grown and the villages are as much 


“For a classic treatment of the Veddas 
see the Seligmans’ The Veddas (Cam- 
bridge, 1911). 


migrant bands as they are settled 
agriculturalists. Fire agriculture is 
highly exploitive of land; a patch of 
jungle is burned and the land culti- 
vated for a single season, and then 
the cultivator moves on. Land once 
burned and farmed must return to 
jungle for a period never less than 
three of four years before it can again 
be cleared and successfully planted. 
Thus village life is of necessity mi- 
gratory. Some villages have only their 
chena homes. Usually, however, the 
central village remains relatively 
fixed, although only at a few times of 
the year are many of its residents 
present. Men leave for the chenas in 
the season of burning and clearing. 
Families join them for the growing 
and harvest seasons, all returning to 
the village when the harvest is com- 
plete. Community life is not dissolved 
for the season; it simply has taken on 
a dispersed pattern. Without immedi- 
ate and constant protection, the for- 
ages of monkeys and elephants will 
bring catastrophe. The effects of such 
an agricultural system upon commu- 
nity institutions, particularly educa- 
tion, are possibly more serious than 
the soil resource wastefulness. 

In effect, the community of this 
area is a migratory band following 
their moving fields often in a rough 
arc around their headquarters village. 
Chena crops are supplemented by 
honey, wild game and sometimes pad- 
dy; trade center contacts are few and 
the money economy is all but outside 
the lives of these people. (The re- 
gional “metropolis” is Bibile, with a 
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population of about 1200 persons, in- 
cluding agriculturalists.) 

Sub-Area “C” is a small island in 
the mid-jungle essentially the same in 
economy and structure as Sub-Area 
“B.” Here, in not more than a dozen 
villages live mainly immigrants from 
the low country and their descend- 
ants. Since a highway crosses the 
area, isolation is not pronounced. A 
village trade center has developed on 
the highway. However the villagers 
live a primitive existence, depending 
more upon chena than paddy and 
hence spending at least five months of 
the year in the jungle. With the vast 
expanse of land available, chena may 
be left for at least eight years before 
recultivation. Village size ranges from 
perhaps ten families to sixty or 
seventy, and in most cases the villages 
are tiny solidary units, largely homo- 
geneous in caste and in blood ties. Jun- 
gle survival virtually demands a high 
degree of community solidarity, which 
must*be actively maintained during 
chena season as well as in the period 
of more closely grouped settlement. 

The Low-Country (Area VI) A\l- 
though this region is dominated by 
the culture of the Low-Country Sin- 
halese, it is so heterogeneous in social 
organization that no effort has been 
made to delineate graphically most of 
its sub-areas. Throughout, sub-area 
VIB is in the wet zone, subject to sea- 
sonal torrents and frequent rains 
through most of the year. The land- 
scape is eternally green with coconuts, 
paddy, papaya, and myriad varieties 
of tropical vegetation. 

Sub-Area “A” is not strictly “low- 
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country.” It is in the dry zone and 
socially speaking is a series of fertile 
islands due to local irrigation develop- 
ments. Culturally and structurally, 
however, it is closer to the low country 
wet zones than to the dry jungle. 
Population here is of fairly recent 
origin, having migrated from the wet 
southwest. Moderately large villages 
have grown in the fertile crescents 
below tanks and dams; holdings are 
frequently quite large. In some sec- 
tions at least, the villager is a share 
tenant working under a local “share- 
agent” of the landlord. This relation- 
ship is almost wholly secular. Caste 
hierarchy is upset through acquisition 
of large holdings by persons of low 
caste. Gemeinschaftlich relations are 
probably minimal for a peasant village 
economy. Commercial relations to- 


gether with modern communication 


and transport facilities, plus spatial 
concentration of paddy lands, have 
brought the growth of densely settled 
series of villages with well developed 
trade services. The large trade centers 
are important integrative factors in 
social life, and perhaps here more 
than anywhere else, we find the com- 
munity as a constellation of villages 
with a quasi-urban trade center for a 
nucleus. 

The coastal portions of Sub-Area 
“B” are characterized by an almost 
continuous chain of urban and village 
settlements from Colombo to Tan- 
galla. Most of the island’s urban popu- 
lation is here, and villages are blurred 
as they shade into town or city pre- 
cincts. Paddy cultivation is still the 
backbone of rural economy but its 
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position is rivalled by coconut produc- 
tion and by village industries. The 
growth of retail trade along the coast 
speaks both of the relative richness of 
the peasantry and their commercial 
attachments. This “mile wide” belt 
adjacent to the beaches holds a com- 
plete mixing of urban and agricultural 
families; a mixing that is to be seen 
within a given family unit. 

Inland villages only a few miles 
from the coast are prosperous paddy 
producers with coconuts and occasion- 
ally rubber, together with garden 
crops of jak, plantains and other 
fruits, and curry-stuffs. In richer 
parts, land is frequently owned by ab- 
sentee landlords but neither this nor 
direct contact with coastal centers 


has apparently disrupted the main 
solidary features of village life. The 
village is a primary community with 


most institutional services locally 
available. While urban contacts are 
not rare, the village stands as a close- 
ly inter-related community in social 
and blood bonds, surrounded by and 
frequently set apart by its fields of 
paddy and perhaps those of a neigh- 
bor village as well. 

Close upon this second “belt” of 
community life is a third, not always 
distinguishable from it, but strongly 
conditioned by topographic and eco- 
nomic factors. Thrusting out from the 
south-central highlands, hills and nar- 
row valleys reach sometimes nearly 
to the sea. In this locale we find the 
peasant village situated in valley 
lands with the hill-sides above per- 
haps solidly planted in estates, most 
commonly rubber. The villager with 
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his limited lands frequently depends 
upon estate labor for irregular cash 
income. Village houses fringe the val- 
ley which is solidly planted in paddy ; 
the base of the hills around the dwel- 
lings being given over to village gar- 
den plots or sometimes to small, vil- 
lage owned plantation crops. 


Community life is not limited to 
the valley dwellings. The estates usu- 
ally have resident labor as well, form- 
ing distinct communities of their own. 
Here resident labor is both Indian and 
Sinhalese whose contacts with the 
village are usually solely commer- 
cial. The presence of large numbers 
of wage laborers, together with ir- 
regular wage supplements by the vil- 
lagers, contribute to the growth of 
boutiques in the valley villages, which 
in all institutional respects are self 
sufficing communities. (The estate 
community is treated below, Area 
VIIL.) 

Interstitial Coconut Estate Area 
(Area VII) Geographically and cul- 
turally this is a transition zone." 
Rainfall conditions are intermediate 
between the wet and dry zones. To 
the south its villages resemble the low 
country, rainfall dependent, paddy 
villages of the lower hills. To the in- 
land north, the tank villages of the 
dry zone begin to appear. Through- 
out, however, the area is character- 
ized by extensive estates, mainly coco- 
nut, merging into rubber in the east- 
ern portions. (While coconuts are im- 
portant many places in the island, 
here the estate takes precedence over 
small holdings.) Thus regardless of 


m See Cook, op. cit. 
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whether a specific village conforms 
to dry zone or wet zone patterns there 
is usually some dependence upon the 
coconut estates. Since coconut pro- 
duction is mostly carried out with a 
minimum of resident labor, there is 
easonal dependence on the villagers. 
Kandyan and 
predomi- 


Population is mixed 
Low-Country but with a 
nance of the former, except along the 
coast. The coastal fringe has more 
Low-Country Sinhalese, and several 
Muslim communities. 

The Estate and Valley Villages 
(Area Vill) This area practically 
circumscribes a natural region local- 
ly known as the “hill country,” dis- 
tinguished by its elevation and high 
rainfall especially during the South- 
West Monsoon. To the east, the re- 
gion shades off into the dry zone 
jungles; on all sides «¢ xcept the south- 
east the hills cut raggedly into sur- 
regions. The southeastern 
border is a sharp escarpment for 
many miles which overlooks the unin- 
habited south-eastern jungles. 

The heart of this region (sub-area 
“A"’) is the center of the tea planting 
ndustry and prior to plantation de- 
was largely unpopulated. 
few here. The vast 
are under 
and the labor 
force is primarily Indian Tamil. The 

state community (labor force) is 
housed in long barrack like struc- 
ture (coolic the 
grounds. Populations, dependent upon 


rounding 


velopment 
\ illagre sare very 
majority of the 


english 


estates 


ope ration 


lines) on estate 


acreage, not infrequently have twelve 
to fifteen hundred individuals on a 
The community is 
made up of family 


vie plantation 


itirely 
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units housed in single rooms in a line 
of perhaps ten households. Although 
the family may keep a cow or have a 
garden, it is a society of wage earn- 
ers, men, women, and children (usu- 
ally above the age 12) working daily. 
Some estates have boutiques and even 
temples on their ground, practically 
all provide a school, dispensary, bak- 
ery, and other institutional services. 
Nearby the estate is a “village,”’ often 
little more than a line of boutiques 
serving as a trade center for sur- 
rounding estate communities. The 
plantation coolie lives in a world 
apart from indigenous villages. The 
line is his neighborhood, the estate 
his community. 

Leaving the solidly planted high 
tea estate area, we come to the sharp 
contrasts of valley villages and moun- 
tain side plantations of tea or rubber. 
Plantation structure varies little from 
that of the highlands; the village has 
been added to the scene. Although 
many Kandyan villagers especially 
in the margins of the region, rely 
upon casual and/or seasonal estate 
labor for cash income, they are es- 
sentially peasant cultivators with 
their own local life. The village here 
is dependent on direct rainfall and 
streams for water; the fact that rain 
is dependable and abundant leads to 
low hillside cultivation in garden 
fruits, coconuts, vegetables, and some- 
times small plantation crops. Houses 
set among the garden trees fringe the 
valley floors, and sometimes hillsides, 
planted in paddy. Although villages 
are small in numbers they are often 
over-populated in terms of supporting 
power of the land. This condition is 
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enhanced by complex tenure sys- 
tems and much absentee ownership."* 
Throughout parts of this region are 
villages of craftsmen, side by side 
with cultivators, practicing their an- 
cient arts in silver and brass. Vil- 
lages are self contained institutional- 
ly, except for considerable depend- 
ence upon commercial centers for 
cloth and other luxuries. Most re- 
quirements of life are locally pro- 
duced. Many communities have no 
shops or boutiques, their outside de- 
mands being taken care of at a near- 
by weekly fair or a never far distant 
commercial village. Nature is lavish 
and requirements for life are few. 
Here, in an isolated village, perhaps 
ten miles from the city of Kandy, 
still exists a strong, locally proud, 
semi-feudal social world. As one ap- 
proaches the margins of the region, 
and lower elevations, rubber and 
other estate crops vie with and super- 
sede tea. Here villages are more in- 
tegrated with the estates but even so 
this is almost purely in economic 
terms, and the dependence which it 


‘In Ceylon individual ownership of land 
is the rule but this generalization requires 


stringent qualifications. An unknown, but 
large proportion of better paddy lands are 
tilled by share cultivators often for ab- 
sentee owners. In some localities an anti- 
thetical condition occurs where a land tract 
may be owned by a multiciplicity of owner- 
operators. Thus in one village a specific 
two and one half acre plot was owned and 
operated by more than 500 families (house- 
holds), including most of the residents of 
the village and some persons outside. Such 
complex interests, created through inheri- 
tance without partition, have resulted in 
fantastic operational institutions, i.e. own- 
ers organize themselves in groups of ten 
or fifteen, each group rotating in cultiva- 
tion and income. 
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implies for the villager is grudgingly 
accepted. 

The Coastal Fisherman The coast 
of Ceylon is dotted with the villages 
of fishermen, both on the mainland 
beaches, and in the north on the many 
islands. Near cities, like Colombo 
and Jaffna Town, the fishing villages 
may become thatch-hut slums of the 
urban community. In only a few re- 
mote areas, i.e. south of Pottuvil, are 
the beach villages wholly lacking. It 
would be quite impossible, even were 
the data available, to describe here 
the varied structures of these settle- 
ments. A few generalizations will 
suffice. Physically the fishing village 
is a closely clustered group of thatch 
huts nearby the sea, often only a few 
feet from the water. Usually it is close 
to a settlement of cultivators or even 
a commercial town. Despite the phys- 
ical proximity the fisher has a social 
world of his own. He is integrated 
with the larger community mainly 
through the market place. The fisher- 
man of the north is, like his farm- 
ing neighbor, a Ceylon Tamil; in the 
south he is Low-Country Sinhalese. 
(There are also Muslims following 
the trade in some localities.) For 
several reasons the fishing community 
is set apart. In both the Tamil and 
Sinhalese caste systems the fisher- 
men are a caste and hence endogo- 
mous, adding to their life an increased 
homogeneity within and assuring 
slight social or marriage contact 
from without. Further their caste has 
no ritual or other services in refer- 
ence to the others. Religiously the 
fishermen, more frequently than cul- 
tivators, have embraced Roman 
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Catholicism both in the Hindu north 
and in the Buddhist south. The Cath- 
olic Church has often become an ex- 
tremely significant factor in loca! so- 
cial organization. 

Employment is usually limited to 
fishing, but this imposes certain sea- 
sonal rhythms upon village affairs. 
Thus while fishing villages are fixed 
abodes, Sinhalese fishermen migrate 
to the Tamil waters of the east coast 
during the South-West Monsoon. 
Similarly Jaffna fishermen migrate to 
fishing camps along the isolated north 
east coast for the same season. The 
organization of fishing enterprises 
varies markedly with the season and 
the locality but throughout it is car- 

primitive production 
shore nets and simple 
and catama- 


ried on at a 
level, i.e. by 
hook 


rans 


line, outriggers, 


Types of Agricultural Villages 
(Conclusion) 


This analysis has been only a pre- 
liminary approximation to the major 
cultural areas of Ceylon and the com- 
structures laid upon them. 
xcept for the, clearly latifundian 
estate community and the fishing vil- 
lages, both of which will be excluded 
from these remarks, all of the local- 
ity groups studied forms 
of the traditional Asian community, 
the agricultural village. This form of 
community life has deep roots in the 


munity 


represent 


past, and in Ceylon at least it is usu- 
ally an efficient ecological adjustment 
to the nature of agricultural enter- 
While 


clearly 


rural commu- 


agricultural 


prise Ceylon’s 


nities are vil- 


lages, the vagueness of that concept 
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as a Classificatory or conceptual de- 
vice is sharply exposed in this analy- 
sis. The strong contrasts in commu- 
nity structure which we have noted 
are not to be understood in conceptual- 
classificatory terms common to rural 
sociology, nor are they to be more 
than slightly understood by refer- 
ence to the familiar sacred-secular 
continuum. This paper has no theoret- 
ical pretentions, but it may be sug- 
gested that our community concepts 
and taxonomic devices are _ ill-pre- 
pared for dealing with such diverse 
forms of agricultural grouped settle- 
ment.'* Obviously the agricultural 
village cannot be viewed as a socio- 
logically homogeneous type. On the 
basis of this survey of a single Asian 
island-state, at least seven clearly 
differentiated types of agricultural 
villages have been discerned: 

1. The densely populated configu- 
ration of villages forming a 
community functionally inte- 
grated with a town center 
(Area I). 

The jungle, tank, village cor- 
responding closely to the classi- 
cal concept of the agricultural 
village (Areas II and IIT). 
The seasonally mobile jungle 
village (Area V B). 

‘For a parallel although quite differently 
rooted contention, see Neal Gross, “Socio- 
logical Variations in Contemporary Rural 
Life,” Rural Sociology, XIII (Sept., 1948), 
256-272; see also T. Lynn Smith, The Soci- 
ologu of Rural Life (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940), Chap. X, for a demon- 
stration of some varieties of village com- 
munities. Dwight Sanderson, in The Rural 

ommunity (Ginn and Co., 1932) distin- 
guishes and gives detailed discussion to 
several types of village communities. His 


classification, however, is based mainly upon 
levels of cultural complexity. 
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ulated, differentiated, and self- 
contained (Area IV). 

The urbanized peasant village, 
ecologically, and in part, so- 
cially urbanized (parts of 
Area V1). 


The semi-dependent, socially 
isolated, valley village (parts 
of Areas VI, VII, VIII). 
The folk village integrated with 
the urban market (parts of 
Area VI). 

The peasant town, densely pop- 





Sources of Information for Improved Farm Practices* 


By Eugene A. Wilkeningt 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis of the main sources of information reported for eight 
improved farm practices by 107 farmers in an upper Piedmont com- 
munity of North Carolina reveals important differences in the sources 
reported by farmers of different socio-economic levels and in the sources 
reported for different types of practices. Farmers of the upper socio- 
economic levels gave agricultural agencies most frequently while those of 
the lower socio-economic levels gave other farmers and dealers most 
frequently as their main source of information. Other farmers or dealers 
were also given more frequently as the main source for those practices 
associated with established farm operations, such as corn growing; while 
the agricultural agencies and mass media were more important sources 
for practices, such as permanent pastures and contouring, which repre- 
sent more recent innovations in farming operations in the community. 


Interest has arisen in the problem 
of the communication of ideas and in- 
formation in almost all phases of 
life in recent years. Much of this 
interest is no doubt due to the rapid 
development of the techniques of 
communication, namely, the press, 
the radio, motion pictures, and trans- 
portation facilities. Of equal impor- 
tance is the increase in the agencies 
concerned with the dissemination of 
ideas, information, and propaganda. 
These include commercial concerns, 


* Contribution from the Department of 
Rural Sociology, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Published with 
approval of the Director as Paper No. 335 
of the Journal Series. 


+ North Carolina State College. 


private agencies and institutions, and 
governmental agencies. The communi- 
cation of ideas and information by 
word of mouth between friends, 
neighbors, and through other per- 
sonal contacts has been supplemented, 
and perhaps to a certain extent been 
supplanted, by the more impersonal 
and formalized agencies of communi- 
cation. As a result of these vested 
interests in communication, we have 
become more conscious of the prob- 
lems which they present. 

This development in the field of 
communication suggests worthwhile 
areas of sociological and psychologi- 
cal study as applied to information 
about farm matters. These studies 
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may deal with: (1) the agencies or 
sources of information dealing with 
farm matters; (2) the content of 
the information transmitted; (3) the 
differential personal and social char- 
acteristics of the farmers receiving 
the information; (4) the effects pro- 
the information; or (5) 
relationships between the above 
items.’ 

The focus of this paper is upon 
(1) the relative importance of dif- 
sources of information about 
farm matters, (2) the influence of 
socio-economic status upon sources 
of information utilized, and (3) the 


duced by 


ferent 


relationship of source of information — 


and content. Questions pertinent to 
the study are: To what extent do 
farmers utilize the formally organ- 
sources of information includ- 
agricultural agencies, farm 
magazines, and radio programs as 
compared to those sources which are 
more informal and are incidental to 
the “everyday” contacts of the farmer 
with other farmers and local business 
men’? How the socio-economic 
status of farmers affect the sources 
of information which ‘they utilize? 
liow does the type of farm informa- 
sought determine the kind of 
source utilized? 


ized 
ing the 


does 


tion 


The material for this analysis is 


based primarily upon a study of the 
agricultural 
107 


white farm operators in a Piedmont 


acceptance of certain 


programs and practices among 


Hoviand, “Social Communi- 
nfiera In H sman Re.- 
American Philo- 
1948), 


Cf. Carl I 
* Reasearch F 
Proceedings of the 

Society, XCIIL (November, 
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coramunity of North Carolina.*? While 
this sample is not intended to repre- 
sent rural areas in general or even 
a major regional area, the findings 
should have significance for rural 
areas of similar cultural character- 
istics. The findings of other studies 
are presented to provide a further 
test of the hypotheses pertaining to 
sources of information utilized by 
farmers for improved farm practices. 


Main Sources of Information 
Utilized by Farmers 
A recent study of attitudes toward 
the atomic bomb and world affairs® 
shows that farmers compare favor- 
ably with other occupational groups 
of similar income levels in the use 
of the radio, newspapers, and maga- 
zines as sources of information.‘ A 


The community is located in the flue- 
cured tobacco section of the upper Piedmont 
of North Carolina. The community was 
chosen as one adapted to general farming 
on a commercial scale, with a highly stable 
and homogeneous farm population. The 
community area has 327 farm operators and 
a small trading center of about 100 families. 
Small family-sized farms predominate and 
approximately one-sixth of the farms are 
tenant operated, excluding sharecroppers 
which make up 22 per cent of all farm 
families. Social relationships are influenced 
strongly by neighborhood and kinship ties 
although formal organizations are becoming 
important. 

‘Social Science Research Council, “Public 
Reactions to the Atomic Bomb and World 
Affairs,” (Ithaca: New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity, April, 1947). 

‘The importance of various types of mass 
communication among rural people in the 
nation is also reflected in the proportion 
who have access to them. According to 
the BAE study, two-thirds of the farm 
families owned radios (including nonfarm) 
at the time of the study; two-thirds of the 
rural families subscribed to a daily news- 
paper; and two-thirds of the rural families 
subscribed to at least one farm magazine. 
Telephones were available to only one-third 
f the rural families. A recent survey of 
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study of attitudes of rural people 
toward the radio in 1946° indicates 
that the radio is more important to 
the farmer than to the person living 
in small towns (under 2,500 popula- 
tion). Furthermore, more farm men 
reported that they would miss their 
radios for news and information than 
nonfarm persons. 

Two studies* have obtained data 
on the “usual” sources of information 
of farmers about farm matters. Both 
of these studies report that farm 
magazines and papers were the most 
“usual” source of information for 
farmers. The next most important 
source of information was the Ex- 
tension Service in both Vermont and 
Texas. “Friends and neighbors” rank- 
ed third as the source from which in- 
formation was usually obtained. 





1,017 sample farm operators of North Caro- 
lina reflect a somewhat higher proportion 
(92 per cent and 73 per cent respectively) 
of farmers with radios and farm magazines 
(J. Paul Leagans, “The Educational In- 
terests of Farm Operators in North Caro- 
lina as Related to Work of the Agricultural 
Extension Service,” Unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1949). A survey of 369 
farm operators in Vermont reveals still 
higher proportions of farmers having access 
to farm magazines and daily newspapers 
(97 per cent and 91 per cent respectively), 
with about the same proportion (91 r 
cent) having access to radios. USDA, The 
Extension Service In Vermont, Part One: 
Farmers and the Extension Service, BAE, 
(Washington, D. C., June, 1947). Mime- 
ographed. 

"USDA, Attitudes of Rural People To- 
ward Radio Service, BAE (Washington, 
D. C., 1946). Mimeographed. 

*USDA The Extension Service in Ver- 
mont, op. cit: and E. J. Niederfrank, Mary 
Louise Collings and Kate Adelle Hill, The 
Lubbock County Study: An Evaluation of 
the Effectiveness of Extension Work in Lub- 
bock County, Texas, 1947, Texas Extension 
Service (College Station, 1948). 


Other less important sources of in- 
formation of farmers reported in the 
two studies include persons in the 
AAA office, the high school agricul- 
tural teacher, the soil conservation- 
ist, and radio talks, with some ob- 
taining information from dealers and 
men from the agricultural college. 
This diversity of sources of informa- 
tion utilized by farmers makes an 
evaluation of their relative influence 
difficult. Furthermore, the “usual” 
sources of information do not reflect 
the extent to which various types of 
sources of information are utilized. 
These data, however, do reflect a 
high degree of recognition on the part 
of farmers of printed materials and 
of the information dissemination by 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
and other agricultural agencies. 
The data obtained from 107 farm 
operators in the Piedmont community 
of North Carolina, although not quite 
comparable, reveal important differ- 
ences from that of the Vermont and 
Texas studies. Each farm operator 
was asked for his main source of 
information for each of eight im- 
proved farm practices,’ whether or 


"The eight improved farm practices and 
the numbers adopting each practice are as 
follows: The use of hybrid corn, (in 1948) 
45; the application of minimum amounts 
of fertilizer on corn, (200 pounds or more 
at planting) 92; the planting of row crops 
on the contour, 78; the establishment of 
improved permanent pastures, 74; the use 
of purebred cattle and hogs (usually pure- 
bred sires), 55; the diversification of the 
farm enterprise (by supplementing cash 
crop with other sources of income), 33; 
thinning woodland or planting trees, 18; 
and keeping complete farm records, 10. 
The criteria of these improved practices 
were in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the representatives of the local 
agricultural agencies. 
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not the practices had been adopted. 
The results of the tabulation of the 
combined sources reported for all 
eight practices are shown in Table 1. 

Other farmers and the Extension 
Service were reported about equally 
as the main sources of information 
for the eight improved farm prac- 
tices. Together they make up over 
half of the total number of responses. 
Dealers (feed, seed, and fertilizer) 
are the third most important single 
source of information reported. The 
representatives of agricultural agen- 
cies, taken together, however, con- 
stitute the most important type of 
source of information; they include 
47.9 per cent of the total number of 
replies with respect to main source 
of information. Other farmers and 


dealers (most of whom are located 
within the community) together con- 


stitute 43.8 per cent of the total 
number of replies, only slightly below 
the percentage for the agricultural 
agencies. A relatively small propor- 


TABLE 1 
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tion (7.3 per cent) of the total num- 
ber of replies with respect to main 
source of information referred to 
the mass media, and farm magazines. 
The difference in the sources of in- 
formation reported here, from that 
reported in the Texas and Vermont 
studies, reflects (1) a difference in 
access to certain sources of informa- 
tion of farmers in different geo- 
graphical areas and (2) a difference 
in the manner in which the data 
were obtained. For example, if the 
farmers in the Texas and Vermont 
studies had been asked for primary 
source of information for specific 
practices, farm magazines would 
probably not have been reported as 
frequently in relation to other sources. 

There are other reasons, however, 
for the greater importance of “other 
farmers’ as a source of information 


* All except a few of these farmers lived 
within the community studied or in an 
adjoining community. At least one of every 
five “other farmers” reported as a primary 
source of information was a relative. 


DISRTIBUTION OF PRIMARY SouRCES OF INFORMATION REPORTED BY 107 


FARMERS IN A PIEDMONT COMMUNITY OF NORTH CAROLINA FOR EIGHT 
IMPROVED FARM PRACTICES 


Number 
of farmers 
obtaining infor- 


Type of Source 


mation 


Total 106 


Other farmers 76 
Dealers 65 
Agricultural agency RN 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Vocational Agriculture teacher 
Soil Conservation Service 
Production Marketing 
Administration (AAA) 
Farmers Home Administration 
Mass Media 
Radio 
Farm Magazines 
Other 


Percentage 
Distribution 
of Times 
Reported 


Number 
of Times 
Reported 


536 100 
149 27.8 
86 16.0 
257 47.9 
139 25.9 
61 11.4 
47 8.8 


~ 
‘ 


3 
39 
13 
26 

5 
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about farm practices in the North 
Carolina study. The community stud- 
ied was one in which neighborhood 
and kinship ties are relatively strong 
as revealed by the importance of in- 
formal association and the values 
which center around the family, the 
church, and the school. Farm organi- 
zations, agricultural programs, and 
other formalized activities have been 
accepted slowly in this community. 
The influence of neighborhood and 
kinship ties has persisted despite 
the fact that over eight out of ten 
farmers took one or more farm maga- 
zines, over nine out of ten took a 
daily or weekly newspaper (53 per 
cent took a daily paper), and all ex- 
cept one owned a radio. The avail- 
ability of the mass media to farmers 
of this tobacco-growing community 
has not resulted in their extensive use 
as authoritative sources of informa- 
tion for the adoption of specific farm 
practices. 


Source of Information and Socio- 
Economic Status 


The second concern of this paper is 
to show the relationship of socio-eco- 
nomic status to the sources reported 
for obtaining information about im- 
proved farm practices. The main hy- 
pothesis is that farmers of higher 
socio-economic status tend to utilize 
the formally organized sources of in- 
formation while those of lower socio- 
economic status tend to utilize those 
sources which are incidental to the 
“everyday” contacts of the farmer to 
a larger extent. Consequently, those 
of lower status are more likely to ob- 


tain their information from neigh- 
bors, relatives, dealers and other per- 
sons with whom they have personal 
contact. Those of higher status, on 
the other hand, are more likely to 
utilize the agricultural agencies and 
farm magazines as their sources of 
information. Reasons for this asso- 
ciation between status and source of 
information utilized probably lie in 
the relationship of socio-economic 
status with other factors. Those of 
higher socio-economic status, for ex- 
ample, have the means as well as the 
desire for contacts with the formal- 
ized sources of information. Perhaps 
of greater importance, however, is 
that one’s level of knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with the social and ma- 
terial world about him and his at- 
titudes toward the objects in this 
world are closely associated with one’s 
socio-economic position. This paper, 
however, treats only the relationship 
between socio-economic status and 
nature of the source of information 
utilized for improved farm practices. 

The primary sources of informa- 
tion reported by 107 farm operators 
in the North Carolina community for 
eight improved farm practices tend 
to substantiate the above hypothesis. 
Agricultural agencies were reported 
more frequently as the main source 
of information by farmers of the two 
highest socio-economic status groups 
than by those of the two lower status 
groups. Furthermore, those of status 
Group I gave agricultural agencies as 
the main source of information more 
frequently than those of status Group 
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Il to a significant degree. Of the 
separate agricultural agencies, how- 
ever, only the county agent was re- 
ported as the main source of informa- 
tion more frequently to a significant 
degree by those of higher socio-eco- 
nomic status. The vocational agricul- 
ture teacher and the soil conserva- 
tionist were given about equally by 
those of the highest and lowest socio- 
economic levels. The fact that the vo- 
cational agriculture teacher lived in 
the community and was personally 
acquainted with most of the farmers 
probably explains his contact with 
farmers of all socio-economic levels. 

Other farmers were given as a 
main source of information in about 


*The significance of all relationships are 
based upon the computation of the standard 
deviation of the differences of percentages. 
Unless otherwise stated a significant re- 
lationship is one which would occur by 
chance in five or less times in a hundred 


TABLE 2. 
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an equal proportion of the total pos- 
sible replies by all socio-economic 
groups. When expressed as a propor- 
tion of the actual number of replies 
giving a primary source of informa- 
tion, however, “other farmers” pre- 
dominate among the two lower as 
opposed to the two higher socio-eco- 
nomic status groups. Of the actual 
number of sources reported by those 
of status groups III and IV, 35 per 
cent, and of status groups I and II, 22 
per cent, referred to “other farmers.” 
The tendency of dealers to be given 
more frequently by those of lower 
socio-economic status is also indicated 
in Table 2. The proportion of replies 
referring to dealers is at least twice 
as great for socio-economic status 
groups II, III, and IV as for status 
group I. Local dealers, while not of 
the same category as other farmers 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES WITH RESPECT TO MAIN SOURCE OF 


INFORMATION FoR Eicut ImMprovep Farm PRactices or 107 FARM OPERATORS 
or BoonvILLe ComMUNITY By Socio-Economic STAatTvs. 


Main Source of 
Information 


Total Number of 
Possible Replies 

Total per cent 

Other farmers 

Dealers 

Agency 
Agricultural Extension 
Vocational Agruculturé 
Government (8.C.S., 

P.M.A. & F.H.A.) 

Mass Media 
Radio 
Farm Magazine 

Other 

No Information 


Socio-economic Status Group’ 


* Socio-economic status is based upon a composite index including tenure, land and 
tractor ownership, gross cash income, schooling of head, formal leadership and — 


pation, and a plane of living index 


Group IV 


The status groups Po arbitrary brea 
with 20 falling in Group I (highest status), 35 in Group IT, 


downs 
31 in Group ITI, and 21 in 
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in the community, were persons who 
were usually personally acquainted 
with the farmers.’® These dealers fre- 
quently passed on information from 
other farmers in the community with 
respect to the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer and various kinds of seed, as 
witnessed by the author on several 
occasions. 

The reporting of farm magazines 
and radio programs as the main 
source of information was not signifi- 
cantly related to socio-economic status 
in this study. There was a tendency, 
however, for farm magazines to be 
utilized more frequently by farmers 
of higher status than by those of 
lower socio-economic status (see 
Table 2)." 

The relationship of socio-economic 
status with sources of information 
utilized is supported by the findings 
of the Vermont study. Farmers of 
the higher educational levels usually 
obtained a higher proportion of their 
agricultural information from farm 
papers and magazines and from the 


"The use of dealers as a source of in- 
formation is no doubt related to the eco- 
nomic relationships between dealer and 
farmer as well as the personal relation- 
ships between the two. No attempt was 
made to determine the extent to which one 
or the other was more important. 

" This tendency is supported by attitudes 
of the selected sample of 59 farm owners 
toward farm magazines as a source of farm 
information. To the question: “What do 
you think about farm magazines as a source 
of information?” two-thirds of the farmers 
of the two highest socio-economic status 
groups gave highly favcrable replies in- 
cluding specific illustrations of their use, 
while only one-fourth of those of the two 
lowest status groups gave similar replies. 


Most of the lower status groups thought. 


farm magazines were “all right” but gave 
no specific illustration of their having ob- 
tained any information from them. 


Extension Service while those of low- 
er educational levels obtained a high- 
er proportion from friends, neigh- 
bors, and family members.” “Self 
origination” and “experience” were 
also reported more frequently by 
those without college education than 
by those with college education. The 
radio was given as the most usual 
source of information for new farm- 
ing practices more ‘frequently by 
those with high schoo! .ducation than 
by those with less or by those with 
more education. 


Sources of Information and 
Type of Practice 


It is frequently assumed that simi- 
lar sources of information are used by 
farmers for all types of farm prac- 
tices. Most studies dealing with 
sources of information of farmers 
have failed to make any distinction 
in the sources utilized for various 
types of practices. Usually the more 
general question is asked: “Where 
do you usually obtain information 
about farm matters?” With the in- 
troduction of many kinds of informa- 
tional agencies into rural areas, it 
becomes important to know for what 
kind of information different sources 
are utilized. 

An hypothesis of this paper is that 
the source of information utilized is 
related to the type of practice about 
which the information applies. The 
older the farm enterprise or opera- 
tion with which the practice is asso- 
ciated the more likely information 
about the practice will be obtained 
from neighbors, dealers, and similar 


“Op. cit., p. 6. 
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sources. This hypothesis, while seem- 
ingly a statement of the obvious, has 
important implications for the under- 
standing of the resistances to the 
adoption of improved farming meth- 
ods as well as for an understanding 
of the process of adoption itself. 
Those farm operations which have 
been followed in the community for 
an extended period have a body of 
folk knowledge built around them. 
This is not true for those operations 
which have been recently introduced 
into the community. Sources of in- 
formation about these types of oper- 
ations are not usually neighborhood 
and community associates but agri- 
cultural agencies, farm magazines, 
or other extra-community sources. 
One of the oldest farm operations 
in the community is corn planting. 
The introduction of hybrid corn was 
essentially a change in the kind of 
seed used rather than a change in the 
operations associated with corn grow- 
ing. Consequently, there was a tend- 
ency for farmers to seek their in- 
formation from other farmers and 
dealers in the community. Most 
farmers were not in the habit of go- 
ing to their county agent or other 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENT Sources For Eacn oF 


Total No Fertiliz- 
of times 


reported 


Hybrid 


Corn 


Source of 
Information 


107 
49 
14 


RHO 107 
149 
RO 


Total 
Other Farmers 
Dealers 
Agricultural 
Agency 257 30 
Mass Media 39 12 
Other 5 
No Information 820 2 


Purebred Diversifi- 


ing corn Livestock 
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agricultural representatives for in- 
formation as to what kind of seed to 
use. The situation is similar for us- 
ing at least 200 pounds of fertilizer 
on corn at planting since the use of 
fertilizer on corn as well as on other 
crops is a fairly old practice in the 
community. The growing of livestock, 
has been followed in the community 
for generations although not on a 
commercial scale to any great ex- 
tent. The practice of using purebred 
cattle and hogs for breeding pur- 
poses represents an innovation in the 
growing of livestock but not a major 
change of farm enterprises or oper- 
ations. Furthermore, the adoption of 
a source of income to supplement the 
cash crop also usually referred to 
some particular enterprise such as 
producing milk, raising hogs or poul- 
try production. These enterprises 
have been followed by most farmers 
in the community for home use al- 
though not for cash income for gen- 
erations. 

For these four practices most asso- 
ciated with long established farm op- 
erations in the community informa- 
tion was obtained from other farm- 
ers and dealers to an equal or greater 


Tue Numper or FARMERS OBTAINING Most oF THEIR INFORMATION FROM 


E1cnt IMPROVED FARM PRACTICES. 
W ood- 

Perma- land 
nent Improve- 
pastures ments 


107 
2 


Contour- 
ing 


Farm 


cation record 


107 


107 107 107 
12 


5 


107 
3 30 


14 66 62 
4 11 

2 — 2 
4 ll 15 
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extent than from the agricultural 
agencies or from farm magazines or 
radio farm news. When the number 
of farmers giving other farmers and 
dealers as the main source of in- 
formation is expressed as a ratio to 
the number giving agricultural agen- 
cies or mass media, we have the fol- 
lowing crude ratios: fertilizing corn, 
7:2; the use of hybrid corn, 3:2; us- 
ing purebred livestock, 1:1; and di- 
versification, 1:1 (See table 3).™ 
The greater influence of the agri- 
cultural agencies in disseminating in- 
formation about these practices than 
about the corn practices is to be ex- 
pected because of the tendency of 
more of those of higher socio-eco- 
nomic status to have obtained in- 


formation about these practices (see 
Table 4). Also the fact that a high 
proportion of those obtaining infor- 


mation about farm records obtained 
that information from agricultural 
agencies is largely explained by the 
requirement of those in the veterans 
training classes to keep farm records. 

The main sources of information 
about the three practices not associ- 
ated with long established farming 
operations were predominantly 
the agricultural agencies.'* The ratios 


“While data was not specifically obtain- 
ed about sources of information utilized for 
practices associated with tobacco growing 
(and established farm enterprise), there 
was evidence in this community as well as in 
a more recent area studied that most farm- 
ers obtained their information about new 
tobacco varieties and cultural practices 
from other farmers rather than through the 
formalized sources of information. 

“The fact that the three practices (con- 
touring, seeding permanent pastures, and 
woodland improvements) least associated 
with established farming operations were 
subsidized by the Agricultural Conserva- 


of the number giving other farmers 
or dealers as their main source of 
information to those giving agricul- 
tural agencies and mass media as 
their main source for these three 
practices are roughly as follows: con- 
touring, 1:2; establishing permanent 
pastures 1:4; and making woodland 
improvements, 1:13. Not only do 
these ratios represent significant dif- 
ferences from those computed for 
fertilizing corn, hybrid corn, the use 
of purebred livestock, and the diver- 
sification of the farm enterprise but 
also significant differences among 
these three practices. A significantly 
higher proportion had obtained their 
information about contouring from 
other farmers than had done so for 
information about the establishing of 
permanent pastures and making 
woodland improvements. Contouring 
which is associated with terracing 
and other soil conservation measures 
has been followed by some farmers in 
the community for about 20 years. 
About half of the farmers interview- 
ed had contoured before 1944. Estab- 
lishing improved permanent pastures 
represents an almost completely new 
farming operation in the community 
with less than one-third having seed- 
ed such pastures before 1944. Im- 
proving woodland is an almost com- 
plete reversal of the timber cutting 
and land clearing operations prac- 
ticed for generations previously with 


tion Program, however, makes their com- 
parison with other practices difficult. Never- 
theless, the fact that they had to be sub- 
sidized to obtain their widespread adoption 
is evidence of the fact that the indigenous 
sources of information were not sufficiently 
effective. 
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less than one-fifth of all farmers hav- 
ing made such improvements by 1948. 

The above findings are further sup- 
ported by those of Ryan and Gross 
in a study of the diffusion of hybrid 
corn in lowa."® They found that with 
the passing of time neighbors gained 
almost consistently in importance as 
the source of information while sales- 
men and farm journals declined in 
importance. The relationship of type 
of source of information with the 
type practice about information was 
obtained is presented by the 
Vermont study. Friends, neighbors, 
and family members were given as 
the source of the idea for superphos- 
phate or lime, pasture improvement, 
and increased dairy production by 12, 
15, and 17 per cent respectively, while 
similar sources were given by 42 and 
39 per cent, respectively, for in- 
creased mechanization and power 
equipment.'* While these differences 
no doubt reflect a difference in em- 
phasis by the Extension Service and 


also 


“The 
Two 
Vill 


Neal C. Gross 
Seed Corn In 
Rural Sociology, 


Bryce Ryan and 
Diffusion of Hybrid 
lowa Communities,” 
(March, 1942), 15-24 

"Op. et., p. 47 
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other agricultural agencies, they tend 
to support the findings of the North 
Carolina study i.e., that source of in- 
formation for changes in farming is 
a function of the “newness” of the 
farm operation with which it is as- 
sociated. 

The analysis of the relationship be- 
tween type of practice and source of 
information utilized and between 
socio-economic status and source of 
information is aided by showing the 
relationship between each of the two 
independent variables, as in Table 
4. It is clear from this table that about 
similar proportions of all socio-eco- 
nomic status groups obtained infor- 
mation on hybrid corn, fertilizing 
corn, and contouring. The obtaining 
of information about all of the other 
eight practices tends to be associated 
with socio-economic status. Except in 
the case of the use of purebred breed- 
ing livestock and the diversification 
of the farm enterprise, however, the 
association between status and the 
proportion having obtained informa- 
tion is not sufficiently great to offset 
the association between source of in- 
formation and type of practice. 


NUMBER OF FARMERS HAVING OBTAINED INFORMATION ABoUT EACH 


or Erout Improvep Farm PRACTICES CLASSIFIED BY Socto-EcONOMIC STATUS. 


Type of 
Improved 
Parm Practices 


Total 


Number of farmers 
reporting 

Hybrid corn 

Fertilizing corn 

Contouring 

Permanent Pastures 

Purebred livestock 

Diversification 

Woodland improvements 

Farm records 


* See footnote of Table 


Socio-economic status group*® 


Iv 
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Conclusions and Implications 


The exchange of information about 
farm matters between other farmers 
has been replaced to a great extent, 
or at least supplemented by, the in- 
formation obtained through the va- 
rious agricultural agencies serving 
farmers and through farm papers 
and magazines and radio talks. This 
trend is most noticeable among those 
farmers of the upper half with re- 
spect to socio-economic status and 
among those who have access to 
sources of information outside their 
community. In order to reach those 
of the lower levels, those seeking to 
promote improved practices must 
still work through the personal ac- 
quaintances and contacts of this 
group. 

The type of source of information 
utilized is also a function of the as- 


sociation of the improved practice 
with previously existing farm opera- 
tions and of the length of time the 
specific practice has been followed in 


the community. The agricultural 
agencies and the mass media tend to 
be most important sources of infor- 
mation for those practices least asso- 
ciated with existing farm operations 
as well as for the initial acceptance 
of changes in existing farm opera- 
tions. Dealers are important sources 
for those practices associated with 
certain existing farm operations (in- 
volving the purchase of commercial 
items) in both the initial and later 
stages of acceptance. Other farmers 
within the community and friends 
and relatives tend to be the most im- 
portant sources for those improved 


practices associated with existing 
farm operations. The importance of 
this type of source increases for all 
types of practices the longer the 
practice has been followed in the 
community. 

The fact that neighbors and other 
personal acquaintances are important 
sources of information for practices 
associated with established farm op- 
erations has significance for agricul- 
tural leaders. Changes and improve- 
ments in practices associated with 
farm enterprises or operations al- 
ready followed in the community can 
be influenced most effectively by 
working through the local channels 
of information such as dealers and 
farm leaders. For the promotion of 
improved practices not associated 
with established enterprises it is ne- 
cessary to utilize other means of con- 
tact such as group meetings, news 
articles, radio talks, pamphlets, etc., 
to stimulate interest and to provide 
the necessary technical information. 
For most practices, a combination of 
both approaches will no doubt be 
most effective. 

In any case the widespread accep- 
tance of improved farm practices re- 
quires that adequate information 
about them be effectively transmitted. 
Effective transmission of the infor- 
mation means that the recipient re- 
ceives the information, understands 
it, and regards it as a valid basis for 
action.'’ For these reasons such mat- 
ters as the socio-economic status and 


* While information as to the adoption of 
the improved practices was obtained in the 
study, the consideration of this aspect of 
the problem is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 
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variables in the effective dissemina- 
tion of information about improved 
farm practices. 


educational level of the recipient and 
the conditions surrounding the infor- 
mation transmitted are important 





The Place of the Negro Farmer in the Changing 
Economy of the Cotton South 


By Ernest E. Neal and Lewis W. Jonesi 


ABSTRACT 


The Old South is in the midst of a revolution which, in the past twenty 
years, has been characterized by a decline in farm tenancy and the over- 
throw of King Cotton. Changes taking place in southern agriculture are 
reorganizing farms in the Cotton South into six major functional types. 
As new patterns of adjustment of labor to land had to be developed follow- 
ing the Civil War, so another pattern is evolving due to recent economic 
changes. Considered functionally, farms in the Cotton South may be 
classified as: subsistence, tenant or multi-farm, small independent com- 
mercial, part-time, large mechanized, and livestock. Functional classifica- 
tion, regardless of crop grown, has value for the planner in making people 
the center of interest. The Negro farmer is being seriously affected by 
the changes taking place, not because he is a Negro, but in experiencing 
the effects of change on that class of farmers in which a disproportionate 
number of Negroes are found. The Negro and other farmers made useless 
in agriculture must find new niches in the total economy or eke out an 
existence on the fringe of the New Order. That fraction of tenants 
required as laborers in mechanized cotton production and in livestock pro- 
duction must be trained in the skills these operations require. The small 
farm owner whose units are too small to operate machines or graze 
livestock profitably, may find the solution of his problem in performing 
service functions in the developing agricultural economy. 


The old South is in the midst of a 
revolution. The established order of 
cotton cultivation with the share-ten- 
ant system is giving way to green 
fields, grazing cattle, and tractors. 
When such a change occurs there is 
disorganization and readjustment. 

Twenty years ago the tenant sys- 
tem of cotton production, reaching 
its peak, was inveighed against' as 
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being destructive to land and man. In 
1930 the likelihood of stemming the 
advance of tenancy or of breaking 
the hold of cotton on the economy 
seemed remote. However, within 
twenty years the revolution has taken 
place with a rapid decline in tenancy 
and the overthrow of King Cotton. 
Figure I shows the advance and sub- 
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sequent decline in tenant operated 
farms. 

Our basic assumption is that the 
changes in southern agriculture are 
reorganizing the farms in the Cotton 
South into six functional types—-three 
of which are familiar: Small Inde- 
pendent Commercial, Subsistence, and 
Tenant; and three of which are the 
results of recent changes: Part-Time, 
Mechanized and Livestock. 

In this paper consideration is given 
to (1) changes in southern agricul- 


ture—a comparison is made between 


the problems in cotton production in 


and farm problems of today; 
(2) the characteristics and problems 
of the Six Functional Farm Types; 
(3) the affect of economic changes on 
Negro farmers; and (4) a proposal 
for restoring the importance of Negro 
farmers in the agricultural economy. 


1R80 


Concern here is primarily with how 
the changes taking place are affect- 
ing people, and the adjustments peo- 
ple are making to these changes. We 
are also concerned with interpreting 
the changes, and analytically and 
scientifically arriving at an intelligent 
action program to help people make 


the adjustments. 


Changes in Southern Agriculture 


Seventy years ago, the people of 
the South were confronted with prob- 
nature to problems 
facing then The 
as now, had to do with the new 


labor to 


similar ir 


ems 
today. problems 
then 
patterns of adjustment of 
land. The old established order had 
been disrupted by the Civil War. The 


was being defined 


enancy 
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and the readjustment of the agricul- 
tural system was taking form. 

The Tenth Census of the United 
States in 1880 stated the problem 
and the difficulty of classifying the 
labor system. The established system 
of cotton cultivation was so complete- 
ly upset during the Civil War that it 
became necessary to prepare a special 
report of the Census on cotton pro- 
duction. Professor Eugene W. Hil- 
gard of the University of California, 
formerly of the University of Missis- 
sippi, was. employed as a Special 
Agent of the Census of Agriculture 
to study post-war adjustments of cot- 
ton production. 

The study revealed that no uniform 
pattern of cotton production had de- 
veloped but that, “cotton, moreover, 
is now very largely raised ‘on shares’ 
or by special agreements of a great 
variety of forms.’ 

The general system of raising cot- 
ton was on shares, but the system 
varied by counties within states. The 
task of Professor Hilgard and his as- 
sistants was the study of the prevail- 
ing system in each of the thirteen 
southern states and every cotton 
county in each state. It is noted that 
neither of the terms “tenant,” “share- 
tenant,”’ “cropper,” nor “renter” ap- 
pears in this volume, but the data for 
arriving at these classifications in 
later censuses were gathered in the 
special report on cotton production. 
The categories used in the report were 
“wage system” and “share system.” 

We cite here differences in the gen- 


Tenth Cenaus of the United States, 1880. 
Vol. III Statistics of Agriculture, p. XVIII. 
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eral wage system and share system 
that existed in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama when the study was made. The 
general state of confusion could be 
shown better if space permitted the 
reporting of the labor system in all 
of the thirteen southern states. 

“Mississippi Wages. Daily wages 
are generally fifty cents with board, 
and seventy-five cents without board, 
usually at the end of the week ; month- 
ly wages are usually from $8.00 to 
$12.00 throughout the State, with a 
few exceptions ; while to yearly labor- 
ers from $100 to $150, at the end of 
the year or when needed, are paid to 
men, and a less amount to women 
and boys. A house and rations are 
usually given to the yearly 
laborers.””® 


also 


“Mississippi Share The 
share system prevails very generally 
throughout the State, though in a few 
counties the farms are rented, the 
renter paying 400 pounds of lint per 
10 or 15 acres for the use of land, 
house, and utensils—if the landowner 
furnishes the land, implements, and 
teams, he receives one-half of the 
crop; otherwise, for the land alone, 
he receives one-fourth to one-third 
of the cotton, and one-third of the 
corn. When the laborer is boarded 
and everything else furnished to him, 
the owner receives three-fourths of 
the crop.’’* 

“Alabama Wages. Wages are paid 
in many ways and at various rates, 
frorn 40c to 75c per day, and from 


System. 


"Tenth Census of the United States, 1880 
Cotton Production, Part I, p. 154. 
* Tbid., p. 155. 
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$8.00 to $14.00 per month, to be paid 
at the end of the month.”® 

“Alabama Share System. The large 
cotton farms or plantations are al- 
most altogether worked on the share 
system, the smaller farms being usu- 
ally worked by the owners with such 
hired help as may be needed on occa- 
sion. It is almost the universal prac- 
tice on the large farm for the land- 
lord to furnish everything but the 
laborers’ board, and receive one-half 
of all the crops; but when only the 
land is furnished by the owner, he 
receives usually one-fourth of the cot- 
ton and one-third of the corn pro- 
duced by the laborer. It is almost in- 
variably reported that this system of 
cotton culture damages the quality of 
the cotton and deteriorates the land.’’* 

In all the cotton counties, the sys- 
tem of credits or advances prevailed. 
In Mississippi, “it prevails very 
greatly throughout the region and to 
the extent of the whole or three-four- 
ths of the growing crop.” In Ala- 
bama, “credits to the value of one- 
half of the laborer’s crop are often 
made by the landlord in Region I... 
in Regions IV, V, VI, and VII, credits 
are almost universal, and regularly 
consume the entire crop of the 
laborer.””* 

The above evidence is cited to show 
that no patterned system of labor and 
credits had developed by 1880. The 
Census of 1880 was an effort to de- 
scribe the different systems in opera- 
tion and determine a classification 


lbid., 
* Ibid., 
I bid., 
* Ibid., 


Part II, p. 155. 
Part II, p. 155. 
Part I, p. 155. 

Part II, p. 156. 
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for the different systems in use. It 
was on the basis of this kind of in- 
formation that later censuses devel- 
oped a fine distinction between the 
various classes of tenancy. 

Now, as in the prior revolution, we 
are in the process of defining what is 
happening. This new revolution is 
purely economic without any polit- 
ical overtones that obscure what is 
happening to the economy. A new re- 
lationship of people to land is taking 
place. During this adjustment period, 
new problems are arising that need 
to be defined. 


The authors have been studying 
social change in the old Cotton South 
in an effort to define the evolving pat- 
tern of labor-land relations brought 
on by mechanization and shifts from 


row cropping to pastures and live- 
stock. 

Our first basic conclusion is that 
there is no “farm problem,” but prob- 
lems. of farms. There is no single 
problem because there is no uniform- 
ity of farms. There is diversity; and 
in this diversity, many different prob- 
lems. The first problem facing us was 
to gain some understanding of the 
differences in farms. Farms differ in 
many ways, and may be described in 
terms of any of these differences— 
geographic, topographic, size, type of 
crop produced, etc jut, the signifi- 
characteristic for purposes of 
planning and program development 


cant 


and reform seems to be the functional 
How 
production 


characteristics of farms. are 


they for and 


where do they fit in the total agricul- 


organized 


tural economy, are questions to be 
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answered in understanding their 
funcuonal characteristics. 

As a beginning effort, we have 
classified farms into six functional 
types. Three of these are traditional 
and of long familiarity to those con- 
cerned with southern rural life. The 
other three are the results of recent 
economic changes. The three familiar 
types are: Subsistence Farms, Ten- 
ant Operated Multiple Unit Farms, 
and Small Independent Commercial 
Farms. The evolving types are: Part- 
Time Farms, Large Mechanized 
Farms, and Livestock Farms. Each 
of these farms has a different set of 
characteristics and a different set of 
problems.* 


1. Subsistence Farms'’ 
Characteristics. Subsistence farms 
are characterized by “patch farm- 
ing,” a high degree of production for 
household consumption, eroded land, 
little fertilization, and no cover crops. 
Home industries and crude process- 
ing machinery \iare prevalent. The 
land is usually submarginal, the 
farms are small, and the agricultural 
technology tends to be primitive. 
Problems. One of the problems con- 
fronting the planner in raising the 
level of living in subsistence farm- 
ing communities has been well stated 


Detailed studies of neighborhoods char- 
acterized by each functional farm type are 
in process. These studies will study the 
functional types to determine character- 
stics as to population structure, function- 
ing of institution, occupational distribution, 
sut-migration, etc. 

"For a study of three Appalachian Sub- 
sistence Farming Communities, see James 
E. Montgomery, “Three Applachian Com- 
munities, An Analysis of Cultural Vari- 
ables,.””’ Rural Sociology, XIV (June 1949), 
138-148. 
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by Carter Goodrich. He writes, “The 
fundamental cause of low levels of 
living is excessive pressures of popu- 
lation on available resources. Extra- 
ordinarily high rates of natural in- 
crease and inefficient emigration have 
resulted in a rural population greater 
than the agricultural, forest, and 
mineral resources can support satis- 
factorily.”"" This meant that land 
which could not be cultivated profit- 
ably provided subsistence for people 
who were extraneous economically. 
Other problems are the fullest de- 
velopment of the meager resources, 
and to determine the nature and 
amount of outside assistance needed 
to raise the level of living on the sub- 
sistence farms, or the provision of 
means by which people can be moved 
off such farms and the land retired 
from cultivation. 


2. Tenant or Traditional Multi-Farm'* 

Characteristics. The _ traditional 
tenant cotton farm is characterized 
by dilapidated shambles located on 
the plot of land cultivated by the 
tenant family. The size of the farm 
ranges from twenty to eighty acres, 
depending upon the size of the tenant 
family, and its reputation for indus- 
try. The landlord furnishes the work 
animals, tools, seeds, and fertilizer. 
He also advances credit for food and 
clothing. The tenant furnishes labor 


"Carter Goodrich, et al, Migration and 
Economic Opportuntty (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), pp. 
61-62. 

"“W. B. Bizzell, Farm Tenantry in the 
United States, College Station, Texas, 1921; 
E. A. Goldenweiser and E. A. Boeger, A 
Study of the Tenant System of Farming in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, Washington, 
USDA Bulletin 337. 


and shares in the proceeds of the 
crop. The community institutions, 
such as schools and churches, are lo- 
cated on the landlord’s property. The 
commissary gin and storage house are 
also located on the landlord’s prop- 
erty, and usually close to his resi- 
dence. 

Problem. The basic problem on a 
cotton plantation is for the tenants 
to produce enough in six months to 
provide for their needs _ twelve 
months. After the picking of the cot- 
ton, the tenants are without employ- 
ment or a source of income. It is ad- 
mitted that other problems of ten- 
ancy exist, such as deterioration of 
the land, poor quality of cotton, and 
exploitation. Basically, it is impos- 
sible to produce enough in half a year 
under the plow, hoe, and hand tech- 
nology to supply one’s needs for a 
year. 

3. Small Independent Commercial 
Farm" 

Characteristics. The typical farm 
settlement in the United States is 
composed of isolated farmsteads. The 
farm is owned and operated by the 
farm family. Each farm unit oper- 
ates independently ; that is, the oper- 
ator owns his tools, equipment, and 
storage buildings. Labor is supplied 
by members of the household, and the 
chief source of income is from the 
sale of farm products. Community 
institutions are on community owned 
property, and are operated by mem- 
bers of the community. 

Problem. The problem confronting 


“See T. Lynn Smith, The ——e of 


Rural Life (Revised Edition; New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1947), Chapter X. 
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the small independent operator is 
that the units are too small to retire 
part of the farms for development of 
forests, pastures, or to use machinery 
efliciently. 

1. Part-time Farms 

Characteristics. Part-time farming 
in the South is an adaptation to in- 
creasing industrialization and growth 
of cities. They are near commercial 
enterprises. The community takes the 
characteristics of a “boarding com- 
munity.”” The people live there, but 
their economic activities are orient- 
ated to the commercial institutions in 
the town. Farming activities are re- 
arranged so that they can be carried 
on before and after work hours in 
the factory, or by the wife and chil- 
dren, or seasonably. 

Problem. The part-time farming 
problem is to develop a light labor 
farming program that fits effectively 
into full-time or part-time employ- 
ment off the farm. Such farming ac- 
tivities should be developed to serve 
as additional source of income, a 
cushion during periods of unemploy- 
ment, and a form of security for old 
age 
5. Large Mechanized Farms'*‘ 

Characteristics. In order to utilize 
the efficiency of farm mechanization, 
fields, roads, and sharecropper dwel- 
nea in the Cot 
Southern Re 
Dickens, The 
zed Cotton (Bul- 
63) June, 1949 Mississippi State 
Experiment Station, Mechanization 

1 Cotton Plantation, Clarksdale, 

Planting Company Gallo 


Organization,” Rural 
1948), pp. 384 


See Arthur Raper, Mach 
Fields 
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(Bulletin No. 7) 
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lings are rearranged. Abandoned 
dwellings are taken down and sal- 
vaged. Those remaining in use are 
moved up on the roads or on property 
boundary lines. They are arranged 
in orderly fashion and repaired. This 
rearrangement is done in order to 
permit a better lay-out of fields and 
roads, and to remove obstructions to 
mechanized equipment. 

Problem. The problem confronting 
the operators of large mechanized 
farms is securing properly trained 
operators of costly machinery, and 
keeping a stable labor supply after it 
has become efficient. This better 
trained and higher paid labor de- 
mands new kinds of services that 
must be provided. People with a 
steady wage income have a different 
set of habits and needs from share- 
croppers who received cash once per 
year, 

6. Livestock Farms'® 

Characteristics. In general, the out- 
lines of the livestock farms follow the 
same characteristics of the mechan- 
ized farms. The smal! farm units are 
as much of a hindrance to grazing 
cattle as to four-row tractors and 
cotton-dusting airplanes. The small 
farm units are broken up, year- 
round pastures developed, and the 
houses for the workers who remain 
are relocated and arranged in order- 
ly fashion. 

Problem. The livestock farmer is 
faced with the problem of training 
field hands to care for livestock; and 
in the case of dairy cattle, training a 


Bre nf Porch Farmer 
Smith 1949 


Cope, 


T. E 


Channing 
Atlanta, Ga., 
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labor supply with habits of sanita- 
tion and a concern for the importance 
of milking schedules. The service 
needs of the labor supply do not dif- 
fer from that of the mechanized farm 
laborers. 


The Effect of Economic Changes 
On Negro Farmers 

The advantage of classifying farms 
by function is that people are the cen- 
ter of interest. The main question 
before us is, “What do tractors do to 
people ?”’; and not, “How many more 
acres can be cultivated by a tractor 
than by a mule and plow?” 

The functional classification pre- 
sented above brings out the common- 
ness of farm problems today with 
those of 1880. The problem then, as 
now, was the readjustment of people 
to land. The Civil War destroyed the 
slave-labor system. The tractor and 
livestock are destroying the share- 
tenant system. What the final results 
of present trends will be is difficult 
to forecast. 

Because the economic changes tak- 
ing place affect the class of farmers 
in which the greater proportion of 
Negro farmers are found, more 
Negro farmers appear to be adversely 
affected than white farmers are. How- 
ever, this is not a study of the Negro 
apart from, but within, the system. 
We consider it to be illogical if not 
irrational to lift the Negro out of the 
complex in which he fits for exami- 
nation apart from the influences play- 
ing on him. As a farmer, his prob- 
lems will be the same as those of any 
farmer having the same character- 
istics in terms of function. 


If consideration is limited to the 
Negro farmer, we still must under- 
stand the government under which 
he lives, the economy in which he 
buys and sells, and the institutions 
which serve him. His disadvanta- 
geous position will appear in limita- 
tion about his being served by com- 
munity institutions and agencies. 

Farm mechanization and cattle, in 
eliminating farm tenants, have push- 
ed Negroes off the farms at a faster 
rate than whites. In the sixteen states 
and the District of Columbia that go 
to make up the South, the numerical 
decrease of all farm operators from 
1930 to 1945 was 322,816. Of this 
number, 114,129 were whites and 
208,687 were non-white. This was a 
percentage decrease of 4.9 for whites 
and 23.7 for non-whites.'® 

Not all of the off-farm migration 
can be attributed to mechanization 
and livestock. The decline of the 
South as the major producer of cot- 
ton for the world market, the grow- 
ing importance of synthetics, and the 
pull of war jobs must be considered. 
Basically, however, the constant flow 
of people from the farms is largely 
the results of production changes on 
farms. 

The trends discussed in this paper 
are based largely on data collected 
about Alabama. The reasons are that 
Alabama is typical of the Cotton 
South, and the data are readily avail- 
able from studies now in progress. In 
Shifts in Negro Population of Ala- 


Preliminary 


“Bureau of the Census. 
Reports, 1945. 
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bama, by Lewis W. Jones,'’ Table 1 
shows the differential affect of trac- 
tors and cattle on Negro and white 
operators in Alabama. 


From Table 1, the increase of trac- 
tors is impressive—a gain of 265.8 
per cent in a fifteen-year period. Cat- 
tle increased 18.0 per cent in the ten- 
year period 1935-45, and the per cent 
of farm income from livestock in Ala- 
bama increased from 20.0 per cent 
to 32.2 per cent in the same period. 
During this same period, more Negro 
farm operators moved off the farms 
than whites—the rate of off-farm 
movement was twice as great for 
Negroes as for whites. 

Just as Negroes have been pushed 
off the farms faster than whites, they 
have moved to the cities faster than 
whites. In 1900, 11.8 per cent of the 
white population in Alabama and 11.9 
per cent of the Negro population were 


Shifta in the Vegro 
(Information Bul- 
Council, Tuskegee 


Lewis W. Jones, 
Population of Alabama 
letin No. 1, Rural Life 
Institute.) 


CATTLE, AND FARM 
1933-1945. 


TRACTORS, 
ALABAMA, 


TABLE 1 
OPERATORS IN 


Numerical Per cent 
Change Change 


Tractors 
4.664 
17.060 


1930" 

1945 

Cattle 
1,125,000 
1,327,000 


1935 
1945 
Negro Farm Operators 
91,275 1935 
67,230 1945 
White Farm Operators 
182,180 1935 
158.382 1945 


+ 202,000 


24.045 


23,798 — 13.1 


* Census does not give Tractors for 1935. 


urban. In 1940, 29.2 per cent of the 
white population and 32.1 per cent 
of the Negro population were urban. 
This urbanward movement has been 
a shift from the Black Belt counties 
to the four leading cities in Alabama. 
In 1900, 45.7 per cent of all Negroes 
in Alabama lived in the eleven Black 
Belt counties. In 1940, 33.4 per cent 
of the total Negro population in Ala- 
bama were contained in the four 
counties where Birmingham, Mobile, 
Montgomery, and Selma are located. 
Jefferson County (Birmingham) 
alone contained nearly one-fifth 
(18.1) per cent of all the Negroes in 
Alabama. 

The change in tenure of farm op- 
erators who have remained on the 
farm is another indication of the 


changing position of the Negro farm- 
er in the agricultural economy of the 


South. 

Figure II shows that white owners 
increased from 35.1 per cent of all 
farm operators in 1920 to 42.5 per 
cent in 1945—a gain of 7.4 per cent. 
White tenants decreased from 27.5 
per cent to 27.2 per cent—practically 
no change at all. Negro farm owners 
increased from 6.7 per cent of all 
farm operators in 1920 to 8.2 per 
cent in 1945—a gain of 1.5 per cent. 
Negro tenants decreased from 30.4 
per cent of all farm operators in 1920 
to 21.9 per cent in 1945—a decrease 
of 8.5 per cent. The significant 
changes were the increase of white 
farm owners and the decrease of 
Negro tenants. As far as the total 
farm economy is concerned in Ala- 
bama, Negro farm owners could be 
eliminated without seriously affecting 
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TENURE OF ALABAMA FARM OPERATORS, 1920-1945 


(Per Cent in each tenure status) 
Managers, always less than one-half of 1 per cent, are omitted 


the efficient operation of the farm 
economy. The increase of farm mech- 
anization is making the tenant farm- 
er, both white and Negro, less im- 
portant for the efficient operation of 
the agricultural economy. 

The full meaning of these trends 
should be fully understood by those 
concerned with the future of Negro 
farmers. The only group of Negro 
farmers who can shape their destiny 
is the small group of farm owners. 
It is admitted that in terms of Negro 
farmers alone, the increase of farm 
owners has been upward, from 18.1 
per cent in 1925 to 27.3 per cent in 
1945. But, in terms of the entire farm 
economy, the position of Negro farm 
owners is relatively insignificant. 
This fact is strengthened when the 


per cent of the total land in farms is 
considered. In 1935, Negro farmers 
owned 5.4 per cent of the total land 
in farms. In 1945, this had increased 
to 6.5 per cent—a slight increase of 
1.1 per cent. 

In a twenty-year period, from 1925 
to 1945, Negro farm operators in 
Alabama have declined from 37.1 per 
cent of all farm operators to 30.1 
per cent of all farm operators. In 
viewing the declining importance of 
Negroes in the farm economy (an 
economy that gave him a certain kind 
of security), a companion study of 
how the Negro fs fitting into the 
urban economy would be most help- 
ful at this time. 

Briefly stated, the effect of eco- 
nomic changes on Negro farmers has 
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been the age-old story of a superior 
technology supplanting a less efficient 
and antiquated technology. People 
made useless by these changes have 
to find new niches in the total econ- 
omy or eke out an existence on the 
fringe of the new order. 

The few Negro farmers whose op- 
erations are of such size as to make 
mechanization profitable or who may 
shift easily from row-crop to live- 
stock production have no problems 
different from these types of farms 
enterprises generally. However, a 
large proportion of Negro farmers 
are tenants, are on subsistence farms, 
or are operating small independent 
farms. Studies'* show that opportu- 
nities for Negroes to engage in part- 
time farming are limited. New in- 


dustries being established in the south 
are not employing Negroes as fully 


as they employ whites 


A Suggested Way Out 


The authors feel that the time has 
passed for social scientists to analyze 
what is happening and stop at that 
point. Until a well-developed group 
of social engineers has arrived, the 
social scientists must perform the 
dual task of analyzing what is hap- 
pening and pointing out the most 
effective means for adjusting the 
changes. As ill-equipped as _ social 
scientists are at engineering social 
change, it is our belief that they have 
the better background for this task 
than any other group in our society. 


*See NPA Committee of the South New 
Induatryw Comea to the Southa May 1949, 
National Planning Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C 
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Earlier in this paper, it was point- 
ed out that mechanization and live- 
stock farming are functionally re- 
organizing farms. Assuming that this 
classification is valid, then any plans 
suggested must be within the frame- 
work of the needs of these various 
types. 

The Negro tenant farmer has been 
by far more important to the farm 
economy of the South than the Negro 
landowner. Planning for this group 
depends largely on how many farm 
laborers will be required to efficient- 
ly operate the mechanized cotton 
farm and the beef and dairy cattle 
farm. Dickens’ study of mechaniza- 
tion in the Mississippi Delta reports, 
“It has been estimated that full mech- 
anization in cotton production will 
displace about four-fifths of the 
sharecroppers and one-family farm- 
renter families; that is, about twenty 
per cent can be used with such pro- 
duction. Families with one or more 
members who have had experience in 
technical work useful in mechanized 
farming, or who have members who 
can easily be trained, will, no doubt, 
be asked to remain.”'* Estimates of 
labor displacement in changing over 
to livestock are about equal to the dis- 
placement caused by mechanization. 

In terms of Negro farm tenant 
labor supply, we can plan for twenty 
per cent of sharecroppers being used 
on mechanized or livestock farms, 
and eighty per cent must find employ- 
ment elsewhere. The twenty per cent 


“ Dorothy Dickens, The Labor Supply and 
Mechanized Cotton Production Mississippi 
AESB 463 (State College, June, 1949), 
p. 31. 
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selected to remain will be young and 
adaptable to operating machines or 
caring for livestock. This means on- 
the-job training for farm workers 
where mechanization or livestock is 
already in existence. In those areas 
where mechanization or livestock is 
highly probable, it means that the 
Extension Service, the teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture, and land 
grant colleges must set up schools to 
train twenty per cent of the present 
tenant farm labor supply to operate 
and repair tractors, cotton pickers, 
mechanical milkers, and other ma- 
chines that will find their way on the 
farms. Unless such a training pro- 
gram is developed, there is not much 
likelihood for Negroes to find employ- 
ment on the emerging mechanized 
and livestock farms. 

What will happen to the other 


eighty per cent? Some of them will be 
left on as cash-renters—on land not 


suitable for mechanization. Still 
others wil! find means of purchasing 
family-sized farms on worn-out 
plantations or other lands not suit- 
able for commercial agriculture. The 
majority, however, will move to the 
nearest small town, then to large 
urban centers in the South, and heavy 
industrial centers outside the South. 

Returning to the main purpose of 
this paper, what about the Negro 
farmers who remain as renters or 
owners? Most of these will be oper- 
ators of smal! acreages. It will be 
necessary to keep all the land under 


cultivation in order to survive. The 
danger is that this group of farmers 
will be passed by in the change-over 
and will sink to a level very similar 
to the Appalachian Mountain farm- 
ers. Unless some plan is developed to 
fit the Negro owner functionally into 
the new agricultural economy, his 
future is not very bright. 

The plan suggested here is for the 
small Negro farm owner to bypass 
mechanization and livestock. His 
units are too small to operate ma- 
chines and graze livestock profitably. 
His future, it seems, is to become the 
service group for the new agricul- 
tural economy. Tractor drivers are 
paid wages. They can pay cash for 
their food just as the urban worker. 
New machines have to be serviced and 
repaired, shops need to be developed 
to perform this function. Pastures 
have to be fenced off, fence posts have 
to be chemically treated, and fences 
have to be built. The nearby towns 
that are growing because of indus- 
trialization and the movement of peo- 
ple away from farms, need more fresh 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, and a va- 
riety of other things that could be 
produced on small farms. This is the 
area, it seems, for the Negro farm 
owner and small farmer generally 
to become tied up in the general econ- 
omy. In providing services he per- 
forms a needed function. He does not 
degenerate to the subsistence farm 
level. He makes for himself a future 
and has a sense of importance in the 
economy. 











The Decline in Farm Family Fertility and Its 
Relationship to Nationality and Religious 
Background* 


By Douglas G. Marshallt 


ABSTRACT 


Farm family fertility in five areas selected on the basis of nationality 
and religion has shown a differential decline in the period from 1875 to 


1940. 
farm family fertility. 


In this paper no effort was made to explain the over-all decline in 
German Lutherans showed the greatest decline, 


namely 65 per cent, followed by the Norwegian’s 58 per cent and the 


German Catholic’s 40 per cent. 


Nationality coupled with religion are 


obviously factors explaining some of this differential decline. 


A project to study the relation of 
the ethnic backgrounds of the popu- 
lation to contemporary society in 
Minnesota was instituted in Janu- 
ary, 1947, This report on farm family 
fertifity in selected townships is a 
phase of the larger and continuing 
project. The general hypothesis of 
the project is that the assimilation of 
ethnic groups proceeds at differential 
rates; some rapidly, some moder- 
ately so, and some scarcely at all. The 
testing of this general hypothesis 
which is in process has to date shown 
that ethnic or nationality background 
is related to a matrix of social and 
institutional functions among which 
are high school attendance, intermar- 
riage, and, differential fertility. 

The specific hypothesis in this 
phase of the study is that the decline 
in farm family fertility has taken 
place at a differential rate of which 


* Paper No. 666, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

+t University of Minnesota. The Graduate 
School and Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion cooperating. 


part of this differential can be at- 
tributed to nationality and religious 
background. The reader will observe 
that no attempt is made to account 
for the overall decline which becomes 
obvious when Figure 1 is analyzed, 
but rather for a part of the differ- 
ential in this decline. 

This study is not necessarily 
unique. Other studies have been made 
in a somewhat similar field, although 
not necessarily of the same nature. 
For instance, Hill and Christensen in 
a Wisconsin study found that there 
was a relationship between national- 
tty and religious background, and the 
size of the farm family.’ Stouffer in 
an earlier study in Wisconsin also 
found a relationship between reli- 
gious and nationality background and 
the size of the farm family.*? We have 


‘George W. Hill and Harold T. Christen- 
sen, “Some Factors in Family Fertility 
Among’ Selected Wisconsin Farmers,” 
American Sociological Review, VII (Au- 
gust, 1942), 498-504. 

*Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in the 
Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXXI 
(September, 1935), 145-166. 
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tried to show that fertility has de- 
clined at differential rates, and that 
some of this decline is related to cul- 
tural factors. 

At this point it might be well to 
discuss certain specific limitations. 
First, and foremost, is the question 
of how reliable are the basic data 
used, in this case the number of farm 
children under five years of age and 
the number of farm women ages 15 
to 49 inclusive. In all probability, 
there is an under-estimate of chil- 
dren at least up to 1920. The data 
used start from 1875. However, this 
should not affect the differentials as- 
suming that the under-enumeration 
did not vary too greatly between 
townships at any particular interval. 
There is no reason to believe that un- 
der-enumeration would be that selec- 
tive at this level. 

The second and possibly a more 
serious limitation is the smallness of 
each of the five universes. The range 
for children under five is from 44 to 
276, and for women, 15 to 49 inclu- 
sive, from 76 to 378. It has been sug- 
gested that a county would have been 
a better base. Admittedly, a county 
would be better but it is impossible 
to find a county that is or has been 
predominantly one nationality for the 
period of time in question, namely 
1875-1940. Therefore, in order to ob- 
tain some adequacy of control in the 
design, one is forced to employ a 
smaller group. This does not invali- 
date the results since much research 
has been published using much small- 
er universe than this. 


Method 
The most important variable to be 


controlled in this study is that of 
ethnic or nationality background. As 
has been explained above, this was 
one of the reasons we had to resort 
to such a small unit as the township 
rather than the county. It is impos- 
sible to select a county in Minnesota 
which has been predominantly one 
nationality from 1875 to 1940. While 
we were concerned mainly with the 
control of nationality, some other con- 
trols are also involved. For one thing, 
when we select certain nationalities 
religion is often an associated factor. 
With this in mind, two predominant- 
ly German townships were selected, 
one of which was German-Lutheran 
and the other German-Catholic.* In 
this case we were able to control 
nationality, and let religion be the 
variable factor. In the next place the 
five townships are, and have been 
over the complete period, predomi- 
nantly rural-farm in nature. More- 
over, there is little to choose in the 
types of land that are to be found in 
any of the five townships. They are 
not in any of the very poor sections, 
nor are they necessarily in the best 
land areas of the state. In addition, 
the five townships were all settled at 
about the same time, and reached 
their peak population in the 1880's. 
Another factor that should be men- 
tioned is that race is homogeneous; 


* Original state and federal census tracts 
as well as direct interviewing were em- 
ployed to secure areas of greatest homo- 
geneity for each nationality. Similarly, 
the use of church records and interviewing 
gave us the religious background. At no 
time in any area does a particular national- 
ity (excepting the Anglo-American) or 
religious group drop below 85 per cent. 
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the population being nearly 100 per 
cent white over the whole period. 

Let us now look more specifically at 
each of the townships. Clearwater 
township in Wright county has been, 
over most of the period, predomi- 
nantly Anglo-American. It is very 
difficult to find a complete township 
in Minnesota that has been and is at 
the present time, predominantly 
Anglo-American.‘ We selected Clear- 
water because it was largely Anglo- 
American, at least up until 1925, and 
because it is the most nearly Anglo- 
American area that we could find in 
the state. It is not a perfect sample 
of this ethnic group, but it is the best 
we could find. In 1930 and 1940 this 
area dropped to approximately 70 
per cent Anglo-American. 

Norway township in Fillmore coun- 
ty, is in the southeastern part of the 
state. From the name of the township, 
it is obvious that it was of Nor- 
wegian background. This has been 
true over the whole period. St. Martin 
township in Stearns county is a 
German-Catholic area, and has been 
such over the entire period. Vasa 
township in Goodhue county is Swed- 
ish, and was selected to represent 
that group. Young America township 
in Carver County is German-Luth- 
eran in background, and provides an 
opportunity to compare German- 
Lutheran with German-Catholic. 

Summarizing, we selected these five 
townships to represent five different 


*“Anglo-American” in this work means 
that the families as of 1870 designated 
through the father and mother were native 
born of parents born here or of British 
stock 
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cultural groups, as far as possible, 
from 1875 to 1940. The problem of 
finding an area that has been pre- 
dominantly Anglo-American over the 
whole period has been indicated. No 
special difficulty was found in the 
other four nationality groups. It was 
comparatively easy to find townships 
which were German-Lutheran, Ger- 
man-Catholic, Norwegian, or Swed- 
ish. Several alternative choices were 
available. Limitation of time, money, 
and personnel governed the choice 
finally made. For example, some of 
these data had to be obtained by 
special tabulation from the Census 
Bureau in Washington at consider- 
able cost, which discouraged the use 
of additional areas. However, we have 
at least obtained certain controls that 
are necessary in order to test the 
hypotheses in this particular design. 

To measure farm family fertility 
the effective fertility ratio was used 
—the number of rural-farm children 
under five years of age per 1000 
rural-farm females, ages 15 to 49 in- 
clusive. This is a more refined meas- 
ure than the crude birth rate, since 
we have standardized both on the 
basis of age and sex. Moreover, the 
ratio may be computed for all the 
years covered in this study, whereas 
birth records are not easily access- 
ible for the earlier years. 

As to the source of data, for 1875, 
1885, 1895, and 1905, we obtained the 
figures from the original census 
sheets of the Minnesota state cen- 
sus. This means that we have gone 
back to the original data and recorded 
the actual number of children and the 
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actual number of females as they 
were recorded by the enumerators 
for the respective periods in question. 
For the years 1910-20-30 and 1940 
we asked the U. S. Census Bureau to 
make a special tabulation. There is 
one limitation in the data contained 
from the Census Bureau. From the 
1920 and 1930 material for St. Mar- 
tin township, the German-Catholic 
area, and Young America township 
in Carver county, the German-Luth- 
eran area, it was impossible to sep- 
arate the non-farm population which 
involved two small villages, St. Mar- 
tin village in St. Martin township, 
and Hamburg village in Young Amer- 
ica township. Unofficial reports give 
the population of both of these vil- 
lages as less than 200. We have, how- 
ever, used the data for St. Martin 
and Young America townships, since 
only two small villages are incon- 
sistently reported in the Census, on 


TABLE 1. Errective Ferti.ity 


Ratio For Five SeLectep TOWNSHIPS IN 


the assumption that the fertility be- 
havior of small villages such as these 
would not be very little different from 
that of the surrounding population. 
St. Martin and Hamburg are very 
much like their surrounding farm 
populations in other respects. For 
instance, St. Martin has been, and 
still is, predominantly German-Cath- 
olic. Thus, homogeneity of popula- 
tion consistent with the surrounding 
area is maintained, and we feel that, 
in spite of this limitation, these data 
may be employed without jeopardiz- 
ing the results seriously. 


The Presentation of the Data 
Table 1 shows the effective fertility 


ratio for each of the five townships 
for the period 1875-1940, that is 1875, 
1885, 1895, 1905, 1910, 1920, 1930 
and 1940. The per cent change is 
given for the period 1875-1940 as 
well as the rank based on least de- 
cline. 


MINNE- 


SOTA, 1875-1940. 


Nat. Rel 
Back- Back- 
rnd. grnd 


Coun- Town- 
ty ship 





An- Prot. 
glo- 


Amer. 


Nor. 


Clear- 
water 


Wri- 
ght 


Nor- 
way 


Fill- 
more 


Ste- 
arns 


St. Ger- 
Mar- man 
tin 

Vasa Swed. Luth. 


Good- 
hue 


Young Ger- _Luth. 
Ameri- man 


ca 


Car- 
ver 


Mean 





1HRS 1895 


970.0 730.2 664.0 674.3 601.9 486.5 385.3 344.2 


% Rank 
Change by 
I876- least 
1940 decline 


1906 1910 1920 1930 1940 


563.6 515.2 431.0 339.8 308.3 480.0 446.6 —21.9 1 


666.7 701.9 502.4 449.2 512.2 370.4 325.9 —57.8 


931.6 910.0 666.7 574.6 552.4 653.1 582.8 —40.1 


751.0 685.3 429.7 390.7 421.1 467.8 442.2 489.5 —34.8 2 


—64.5 5 


807.9 715.5 644.1 533.0 477.3 465.4 466.2 437.8 —46.3 
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Comparing 1875 with 1940, it is 
apparent that the effective fertility 
ratio has declined in each of the five 
townships, but in some it has been 
much greater than in others. The 
German - Lutheran township has 
shown the greatest percentage decline 
—nearly 65% since 1875. The remain- 
ing townships ranked according to 
percentage of decrease in fertility 
ratios are as follows: Norwegian, 
58° ; German-Catholic, slightly over 
40% ; Swedish, 35%; and Anglo- 
American, 22°. The decrease in the 
Anglo-American township is less than 
4 that of the German-Lutheran. In 
other words, there is very clearly a 
differential decline in the fertility 
rates of the farm families in these 
areas over the period in question. 

If we compare the two German 
townships with religion as the vary- 
ing factor, we find a differential de- 
cline. Apparently, religion is a dis- 
criminating factor when nationality 
is held constant. The Catholic fer- 
tility ratio declined only half as much 
as that of the Lutherans, with Ger- 
man nationality as the common de- 
nominator. Each periodic decline (ex- 
cepting 1905-10) may be better illus- 
trated graphically (See Figure 1.) 
This figure shows not only the de- 
cline over the total period, but also 


TABLE 2. 


Areas 


1876 1 ARG 


Clearwater 5 
Norway ‘ 
Saint Martin 

Vasa 

Young America 


* Ranked from largest to smallest 


189% . 1910 
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variations between decades. Since no 
sampling is involved these variations 
have significance. 

Table 2 shows the ranks of the 
five townships on the basis of the 
effective fertility ratio, 1875-1940, 
inclusive. The German - Catholic 
township, St. Martin, has held a rel- 
atively high rank during the whole 
period in question, even though it has 
dropped 40 per cent. The German- 
Lutheran group held a persistently 
high rank until about 1910 and then 
started to drop off very rapidly. They 
finally ranked fourth out of the five 
townships in both 1930 and 1940. 
They fell the greatest amount in the 
total period. The Swedish group in 
Vasa township has moved slightly 
upward during the period; they were 
in fourth place in 1920, in third place 
in 1930, and in second place in 1940. 
The Norwegians reached their peak 
about 1920 and then declined rapidly 
to fifth place in 1930 and 1940. The 
Anglo - Americans in Clearwater 
township were in fifth place up until 
about 1920; by 1930 they had jumped 
to second place, and in 1940 dropped 
to third place. It is well to point out 
here that the predominantly Anglo- 
American population shifted decided- 
ly between 1925 and 1930, when a 
significant number of German-Cath- 


RANK* oF Errective Fertivity Ratio IN SELECTED TOWNSHIPs, 1875-1940. 


Years 


1940 
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olics from Stearns County moved in- 
to Clearwater township. This shift 
in ethnic composition may account 
partially for the sudden increase in 
fertility ratio in the township be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, and makes it 
advisable not to generalize too broad- 
ly from the figures for Clearwater 
township as a distinct ethnic group 
after 1920. 

Table 3 shows the effective fer- 
tility ratios of each of the five town- 
ships, the average, and the ratios 
of other selected areas for 1940. It 
is interesting to note that the average 
ratio for the five townships is just 
about the same as that of the total 
Minnesota farm population. This 
should be true because we picked four 

nationality groups in four 
areas, and these areas were 


major 
farm 


selected to represent the nationality 


groups numerically most important 
in the state. As has been shown in 
much previous work, the farm fer- 
tility ratio is always larger than that 
of the small town, which is the ma- 
jor part of the non-farm population. 


FerTiILity Ratio 
AND SELECTED 
1940 


EFrEective 
TOWNSHIPS 
AREAS, 


TABLE 3 
Five 


Average Five Townships 
Clearwater Township 
Norway Township 
Saint Martin Township 
Vasa Township 
Young America 
Minnesota 
Rural Nonfarm 
Urban 
Farm 
Minneapolis 
U. § 
Rural 
Urban 
Farm 


Township 


Nonfarm 
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The fertility ratio of Minneapolis is 
just half that of the average of our 
five townships, and only about 4 
that of St. Martin in 1940. The five 
townships have slightly higher ratios 
than the farm average for the United 
States, and again considerably higher 
than the rural non-farm and the ur- 
ban sections of the country. In terms 
of replacement these areas are not 
much different from the other farm 
areas of the United States. However, 
the great difference among the five 
townships, varying all the way from 
582.8 for St. Martin down to 325.9 
for Norway township, is the impor- 
tant revelation of this study. The 
state average, which is about on a 
par with the five townships, obscures 
the wide diversity which prevails. 
The townships are considerably above 
the small towns and the non-farm 
population found in the open country ; 
also very considerably higher than 
the city of Minneapolis, which has a 
rate only about !. of the lowest of 
the five townships. 


Conclusions and Summary of Data 


As suggested earlier in this report, 
the specific hypothesis that we are 
testing is that the decline in farm 
family fertility has taken place at 
a differential rate, accounted for in 
part by differences in nationality and 
religious background. {t is obvious 
that all five townships have shown 
a gradual decline. In this paper we 
are not interested in explaining why 
there has been an over all de- 
cline but rather in accounting for 
the differential decline. On the as- 
sumption that nationality and reli- 
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gion play an important role in this 
respect five townships were chosen 
to represent five different ethnic or 
religious groups. While these are not 
the only nationality groups in the 
state, they are the major ones, numer- 
ically. 

In summary: (1) The effective fer- 
tility ratio of the German-Catholics 
has consistently remained higher than 
any other group from the period 1875 
to 1940. (2) Religion is probably a 
more important factor than national- 
ity. The German-Catholics held first 
place in 1875, and although their 
ratio dropped 40°: by 1940 they were 
still in first place. In contrast, the 
fertility of the German-Lutherans 
was nearly as high as the German- 
Catholics in 1875 but by 1940 it had 
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dropped to fourth place. In fact, the 
Norwegians were the only group that 
were lower by 1940. Obviously, then, 
religion was an important factor if 
we try to explain the decline in the 
differential fertility among the var- 
ious groups. (3) Coming back again 
to the hypothesis, which is actually 
of two parts, we might say that na- 
tionality itself is at least a factor 
explaining some of the differential, 
but obviously from the data we have 
given, religion is a much more impor- 
tant factor when it comes to explain- 
ing the differential decline in the 
fertility ratio. We might put it this 
way, nationality background and re- 
ligious background obviously are fac- 
tors helping to explain some of the 
differential decline in the fertility 
ratio. 
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Breton Family and Economic Structure 
By R. K. Mukherjee and F. K. Girlingt 


ABSTRACT 


The life in Breton villages (in France) is generally regarded as based 
on a traditionally primitive economy, and representing the age-old social 
forms. In this paper an attempt has been made to show, by a statistical 
study of two villages, that not only the size and the composition of the 
family, as a social unit, are influenced by the economic structure of the 
society (which, as shown in a preceeding study of the economic structure 
of the two villages, does not indicate a homogeneous peasant economy), 
but also the nature and the extent of the dependance of the family upon 
the economic structure are profoundly affected by the degree of social divi- 
sion of labour and the type of exploitation of the land, the primary means 
of production, in the different areas concerned. 


- - sisi Sn perenne ee me 


so SA PRR INS 3c 


The purpose of this article is to Chateauneuf-du-Faou—in the depart- 
show how the size and composition ment of Finistere, Brittany. The 
of the family are affected by the study is based on a survey undertaken 
character of the internal economy in by the writers in the villages in July, 
two French villages—Brignogan and 1947. 


” 4a The family is generally accepted 
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as the simplest universal social unit. 
Therefore, although the social life 
of a group is governed by specific 
laws of behaviour and it maintains 
a life of its own as an organic entity, 
the following analysis to observe a 
significant association between the 
economic structure and family in a 
society will have a direct bearing on 
the controversy concerning the eco- 
nomic basis of human relations.' 
The agrarian economy of Brittany 
has been stated by many authorities 
as of a simple and primitive char- 
acter? Brittany is also known as a 
land of smal! farms and of large fam- 
ilies. An exhaustive study of Lower 
Brittany, written in 1905, states, “the 
Breton family preserves its unity over 
a long period of years both in the di- 
rect and in the collateral lines.’’* The 
writers are thus inclined to believe 


that in these two samples of agricul- 


tural communities, representing a 
somewhat isolated and traditional 
area with regard to the social and 
economic life of the people, the varia- 
tion of the family as a social unit, 
as dependent on economic factors, 
would be the direct result of the in- 
ternal composition of the economy, 


For a precise statement on this con- 
cept, see Eric Roll, A History of Economic 
Thought (Faber & Faber, 1946), pp. 259- 
261 See also Vernon Venable, Human 
Nature (Denis Dobson, 1946). 
d'Information Eco- 
Agricole de la 
France,” (1946), p. 35; Pierre George, 
Geographie Economique et Sociale de la 
France (Edition Hier et Aujourd’hui, 1946). 

*Asolphe Landry, Traite de Demographie 
(Payot, 1945), p. 162 

e¢ Vallaux, Le Basee Bretagne (La 
Societe Nouvelle de Librairie et D’ Edition, 
1905), p. 69 


National 
“La Structure 


* Centre 
nomique, 
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that is, of the economic structure of 
the society. 

It has been shown by the writers 
in another article that the economic 
structure in these two villages can 
be properly defined as the resultant 
of simultaneous working of three fac- 
tors, viz. (a) the amount of land 
possessed by the individual families, 
(b) the utilisation of labour power 
by the family or the production re- 
lations in the society, which means 
whether production is dependent only 
on the family labour or do they hire 
farm-labourers for production, and 
(c) the ownership of land or property 
relations, that is, whether the family 
concerned is that of an owner-farmer 
or of a tenant-farmer type, meaning 
whether they pay revenue directly 
to the State or to a landlord, respec- 
tively.® In the following we shall show 
how the size of family varies be- 
tween the component groups of the 
economic structure as defined above. 
For the present purposes the family 
has been defined as the group of 
people living in a household. 

Table 1 gives the mean size of fam- 
ily in the two villages under the eco- 
nomic structure. The significance of 
the differences in mean values under 
the economic structure has been test- 
ed for both the villages by the analy- 
sis of variance, and the result is 
sriven in Table 2 below. It is seen from 
the table that the “interactions” due 
to all possible combinations of the 
“main effects” have proved to be 


*R. K. Mukherjee and F. K. Girling, 
“Economic Structure in Two Breton Vil- 
lages,” Rural Sociology, XIV (December, 
1949), pp. 295-305. 
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MEAN Size or FAMILY BY THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE. 
(Number of families in brackets) 


TABLE 1. 








(31) 


(13) 5.69 


Cultivator 





Chateauneuf-du-Faou 


0- 5 
5-10 
10-15 
15-35 


(32) 3.63 
(54) 


65 
(16) 6.00 
( 2) (5) 6.40 


( 3) 
( 5) 
(14) 
(26) 


(81) 3.63 ( 4) 
(3) 533 (10) 
— ( 6) 
— ( 9) 








TABLE 2° 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SIze oF FAMILY BY ECONOMIC 





Anslysis of variance 


Variance 








Brignogan 


Between land groups 
Between property-relations 
Interaction 

Residual 

Interaction + Residual 


109 453.7458 
110 458.0599 


1 95.0603 
1 0.7905 
1 4.3141 


95.0603 
0.7905 
4.3141 
4.1628 
4.1642 


Chateauneuf -du-F'aou** 


Between land groups 
Between production-relations 
Between property-relations 
Interaction: 

Land & production 

Land & property 

Production & property 

Land & production & property 
Residual 
Interactions + Residual 


255 718.7264 
265 759.9271 


3 306.1769 
1 63.2799 
1 35.8409 


3 7.4284 
3 10.5497 
1 7.6152 
3 15.6074 


102.0589 
63.2799 
35.8409 


35.5904* 
22.0672° 
12.4986*° 


0.8785 
1.2477 
2.7019 
1.8458 


2.4761 
3.5166 
7.6152 
5.2025 
2.8185 
2.8676 





* Significant at the five percent level. 


** The group of “Cultivator-farm labourer” in Chateauneuf-du-Faou has been ex- 
cluded from this analysis, since it is not represented under all component cells of the 


economic structure. 


non-significant in both the samples, 
but that the variations due to the 


“main effects” are significant in all 
cases except for the property rela- 
tions in the sample from Brignogan. 
The different reactions of the “main 
effects” of the economic structure on 


the size of family are thus proved 
from the table, which at the same 


* Since the “interactions” are found to be 
non-significant, the significance of the “main 
effects” has been tested directly from the 
table in Col. (6). Fs gives the ratios be- 
tween the “main effects” and the “inter- 
action + residual”. 
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time indicates that the action of the 
combined “main effects” on the size 
of family gives results of the same 
nature as produced by the “main 
effects” working one at a time. 

It is worth noting that because of 
the comparatively undifferentiated 
character of the economy in Brig- 
nogan, due to the poor soil,’ the size 
of family is influenced only by the 
land groupings, which is the primary 
differentiating factor in an agricul- 
tural society ; while the ownership of 
land or the utilisation of labour pow- 
er have no effect at all, the last factor 
being absent. On the other hand, the 
Chateauneuf-du-Faou, because of the 
more developed nature of the peasant 
economy, all three have a 
significant effect on the family size. 
Furthermore, it is from the 
Table 1 that in the sample from Chat- 
eauneuf-du-Faou the difference 
own- and the hired-labour 
less in the 
owner-farmer group than the similar 
difference under the group of tenant- 
farmers. The respective global fig- 


factors 
seen 


be- 
tween the 
categories is appreciably 


ures, irrespective of breakdown by 
land holdings, can be worked out as 
0.7931 and 1.4363. Also Table 2 shows 
that the the inter- 
action between the production and 


variance due to 


the property relations gives a fairly 


although it has been 
found to be statistically non-signifi- 
cant. This indicate 


that the production-relations or the 


large value, 


would seem to 
itilisation of labour power is a very 
significant factor in the study of 


changes within a society. This is fur- 


See referet 
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ther confirmed by the fact that the 
difference in the mean size of fam- 
ily between the two groups of produc- 
tion-relations is 1.23 (own-labour 
1.41, hired-labour 5.64), and this is 
much higher than the corresponding 
difference of 0.73 between the two 
groups of property-relations (owner- 
farmer 4.34, tenant-farmer 5.07). 

The group of “cultivator-farm 
labourer” in Chateauneuf-du-Faou 
has been excluded from the above 
analysis for the reasons mentioned 
earlier. To denote the position of this 
group as a factor to differentiate the 
family, in relation to the 
other groups in the economic struc- 
ture, it is necessary to examine the 
following three features (i) the dif- 
ference in the mean values of size 
of family within this group by land 
holdings, (ii) the difference in the 
mean values of size of family between 
this and the groups of “owner-farm- 
ers” and “tenant-farmers,” and (iii) 
the difference in the mean values of 
of family between the land 
groups including the effect of the 
“cultivator-farm labourer” group. To 
consider the first feature, Table 3 
has been prepared giving the mean 
size of family under this category 
by land grouping, together with 
the test of significance of the mean 
difference. The table shows that the 
family size increases significantly 
with larger holdings. 

The family size for the whole group 
of “cultivator-farm labourer” is only 
3.69, which is lower than either of 
the two groups of the owner- and 
tenant-farmers. Since the two latter 
groups have been found to differ sig- 


size of 


size 
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TABLE 3. Famiry Size sy 


Land-in Families Mean 
hectares 
(1) (2) (3) 


3.6296 


§.3333 


0- 5 8; 
5-10 3 





nificantly as regards the mean size 
of family, a significant difference be- 
tween the values in the group of 
“owner-farmers,” which shows the 
lower value of the two, with that 
under “cultivator-farm labourer” 
will indicate the correct position of 
the last group in the society. This is 
shown in Table 4. The group of “cul- 
tivator-farm labourer” is thus seen 
to occupy the lowest position in the 
society as regards their mean size of 
family. 

Table 5 gives the analysis of var- 
iance of the size of family of the 
previously considered land groups, 
but including the data under the cate- 
gory of “cultivator-farm labourer.” 
The table shows that the difference 
in the mean size of family by the 
land groups remains significant with 
the inclusion of the group of “culti- 
vator-farm labourer” also in the sam- 
ple. 

The results of the preceding analy- 
sis can now be summed up in the fol- 
lowing table. It will be seen from the 


TABLE 4. DIFFERENCE 


Mean 
(3) 


Families 


(2) 


Classification 
(1) 


4.3362 





Owner-farmer 
Cultivator- 


farm labourer 3.6905 


LAND GROUPINGS 
Wiru Test or SIGNIFICANCE. 
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AMONG CULTIVATOR-FARM LABOURERS, 


Difference + +e. 


(4) 


1.7037 + .6951 2.4510 





table that we can now draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

(a) In both the villages the fam- 
ily size increases with the increase in 
the family land-holdings. ; 

(b) In Chateauneuf-du-Faou the 
size of family increases progressively 
from the group of “cultivator-farm 
labourer” to “owner-farmer,” and 
then to “tenant-farmer,” but in Brig- 
nogan the two groups of property- 
relations on land do not show any 
such difference. (Probably this is due 
to the more primitive and undif- 
ferentiated nature of the economy 
in Brignogan.) 

(c) In Chateauneuf-du-Faou the 
size of family is higher for the group 
of families depending on hired labour 
for cultivation than for the group de- 
pending on their own labour. 

(d) On the whole the analysis 
shows that the economic structure 
of the society has an important bear- 
ing on the size of family; the produc- 
tion-relations play a more important 
role than the property-relations, with 


IN SIZE OF FAMILIES OF OWNER-FARMERS AND CULTIVATOR- 
FarRM LABOURERS, WITH TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE. 


Size of family 
Difference + #.¢ 
(4) 


t(P 
(6) 


02) 


2.4403 2.326 


6457 + .2646 
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TABLE 6. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN Size or Famity Berween LAND Groups. 





Analyse 
of 

veriance 
a1) 





Sum 
of 








Between land groups 
Residual 
Total 


354 


383.6096 
1014.1746 
1397.7842 





the land-grouping as the primary 
factor to differentiate an agricul- 
tural society. 

The effect of the econmic structure 
on the size of the family has been 
found to be somewhat different for 
the two villages in the above study. 
Thus, although the respective land 
groupings had their effect on the 
size of the family in both samples, 
the other features of the economic 
structure had no significant effect 
on the size of family in Brignogan, 
as it had in Chateauneuf-du-Faou. 
Since the groupings were not the same 
for the two villages, the relative order 


TABLE 6. SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES IN 


MEAN Size or FAMILY. 


Mean size of family 


Chateau- 
neuf-du- Facu 
(1) (2) (3) 


Classification Brignogan 


Landholdings 
3.72 


5.55 


1 

-§ 

- 6 
5-10 
10-15 
16-35 


Property-relationa 


Cultivator- 

farm labourer 
Owner-farmer 
Tenant-farmer 


4.62 

4.64 
Production-relations 

Own labour 

Hired labour 


Total 





of difference between the two effects 
could not be discussed. Hence, for a 
proper consideration of the exact na- 
ture of the differential effects, the 
relation between land and the size of 
the family has been studied in detail 
in the following pages. 

The preceding analysis has shown 
that all the three “main effects” of 

« economic structure had a signifi- 
cant bearing upon the size of family 
in Chateauneuf-du-Faou. But the co- 
efficient of correlation, r, between 
land holding and the size of family 
does not differ significantly with 
respect to the production or the prop- 
erty relations in the society. This is 
shown in Table 7. Since the property- 
relations had no effect on the size of 
family in Brignogan, and the dif- 
ference due to the production-rela- 
tions is virtually absent there, the 
following table does not include any 
analysis of the data on Brignogan. 

It is evident from the above table 
that the relation between the size 
of family and land holdings in the 
two samples can be adequately rep- 
resented by considering the entire 
data, irrespective of any further 
breakdown. The coefficient of corre- 
lation between the two factors has 
worked out as .4354 for Brignogan 
and .5378 for Chateauneuf-du-Faou. 
The values of the coefficient are not 
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TABLE 7. CorreLaTION BETWEEN LAND HOLDING AND SIZE oF FAMILY, 
Witn STANDARD ERRors.” 





Category at r 
(1) (2) (3) 


s+ 6. b+ #2. 
(4) (5) 





Production- 
relations: 

Own labour 

Hired labour 


Difference 


Property- 

relations : 
Owner-farmer , 5252 
Tenant-farmer ‘ 5446 


Difference 


4830 0724 
6496 1162 


1666 1369 


-5835 0941 .001992+ 
6107 .0801 


0272 1242 


.000333 
.000379 


.000505 


.002078+ 
.001890+ 


.000188 + 


.000354 
.000260 


.000439 


.001760+ 
.000232+ 








large enough to indicate high corre- 
lations but they are much higher than 
could have been accounted for by 
mere chance fluctuations in the sam- 
ples. The value of r at the one per- 
cent level of significance for the Brig- 
nogan and Chateauneuf-du-Faou data 
are .254 and .148, respectively. 
The somewhat lower values of r for 
the two samples are evidently due to 
the fact that in the lower land groups 
the families do not depend solely 
on cultivation, and so the size of fam- 
ily is not directly conditioned by the 
amount of land worked. Thus for 
Brignogan it is seen from Table 8 
that the families with non-agricul- 
tural subsidiary occupations are pro- 
portionately more strongly represent- 


ed in the larger family groups under 
the 0-1 land level; under the 1-3 land 
levels, on the other hand, the families 
depending upon agriculture alone are 
more represented in the larger family 
groups. Similarly for Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou it was found that the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the size 
of family and landholding in the 
“Cultivator-farm labourer” group 
was extremely low, at .1885, which 
is just significant at the ten percent 
level of significance. 


*The values of t have not been separately 
shown in the table because it is apparent 
from the high standard errors of the mean 
differences of z and 6 that the values are 
not significant. (z stands for R. A. Fisher's 
transformation of the coefficient of corre- 
lation.) 


TABLE 8. CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS (IN PERCENTAGE) OF FAMILIES. 








Land-holding: 0-1 
Sise —_——-—— -_—— 


of 
family Agriculture 
(1) (2) 


Agriculture 
& Others 


Land-holding: 1-3 
Agriculture 
& Others 





Agriculture 
(4) 





Above 5 
Above 4 
Above 3 


Number in sample 


37 
69 
90 
96 
100 
48 
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The relation between the size of 
family and land holdings in the two 
samples is shown in Table 9 which 
gives the regression of the size of 
family, Y, on the amount of land 
owned by the family, X, in areas. 
The linearity of the two regression 
equations has been found to be sta- 
tistically significant, and the results 
of the analysis of variance are given 
in Table 10 below. The table shows 
that in both cases the mean squares 
for the deviations from regression are 
too small to prove significant. 

It is interesting to notice from 
Table 9 that in the two regression 
while the values of the 
coefficient a nearly the same, 
the values for the regression coeffi- 
6 are different for Brignogan 
Chateauneuf-du-Faou. The dif- 
ference between the two values of b 


equations, 
are 


cient 


and 


TABLE 9. RELATION 
AMOUNT OF 


or FAMILY SIZE To 
LAND OWNED 


Brignogan Y¥Y=2.9736 + .0135 X 


Chateauneuf 


du-Faou Y 142 0o18 X 


TABLE 10 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Analysis of 
I 
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have been found to be statistically 
significant as shown in Table 11 be- 
low. The significant difference be- 
tween the two values of the regression 
coefficient b brings out the important 
point that the rate of change in the 
size of family in relation to land hold- 
ings is different for the two samples. 
Thus, while for an addition of only 
one hectare of land the size of family 
in Brignogan increases by one unit, 
for such an increase it is necessary 
to have an addition of five hectares 
in Chateauneuf-du-Faou. 
It is worth noting that, as shown 
in Table 9, the value of a in the 
linear regression equation, y a + 
bx, remains the same in both the 
samples as 3. This shows that the min- 
imum size of the family is the same 
in the two sets of data, irrespective 
of the amount of land worked by the 
family. In the social sense, a properly 
formed family of three would consist 
of a man, a woman and a child. Thus 
the value of @ as 3, which is not af- 
fected by the possession of land, can 
be interpreted as indicating the size 


TESTING LINEARITY OF REGRESSIONS. 


Sum of 
squares 
(3) 


Variance 
(4) 


ynoga n" 


Between arrays 
Linear regression 
Deviations from regression 
Total 


Within arrays 107 


107.0005 

18.4868 
129.4873 
434.9021 


4.6217 


4.0645 


Chateaunenul-du-F'aou 


Between arrays: 
Linear regression 
Deviations from 

Total 


Within arrays 


regression 


404.3326 

1.5642 
405.8968 
991.8874 


0.3128 0.1098 


2.8503 
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TABLE 11. Test or SIGNIFICANCE OF REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS. 


Sample b + s«. 
(1) (2) 


Brignogan (113) 0135 + .0029 
Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou (355) 


0018 + .0002 


at which the family must exist under 
any economy when it functions as a 
social unit. 

On the other hand, the different 
rates of increase in the size of family 
in the two villages indicate how the 
degree of development of the same 
economy affects the same people in 
different ways. Chateauneuf-du- 
Faou has been found to have a more 
developed economy than Brignogan.’ 
It is therefore interesting to observe 
that in the former village a family 
increases in size on five times the 
capital accumulation (viz. landhold- 
ing) necessary for the same rise in 
the latter village; and this occurs in 
spite of the fact that land is richer 
in quality in Chateauneuf-du-Faou 
than in Brignogan. 

From a general aspect, the above 
differentiation of the two villages 
tends to indicate how the ways of 
living depends on and produces dif- 
ferent social reactions within the 
same economy, and in the same area, 
depending on the degree of social 
division of labour and the type of 
exploitation of land. One can now 
conclude from the above analysis that 
not only is the size of family depend- 
ent on the economic structure of a 
society, but that the nature of its 


* See reference in footnote (5). 


Difference + 4-e. t t(P=.01) 
(3) (4) (5) 


0117 + .0029 4.0345 


dependence is profoundly affected by 
the development of the economic 
structure. 

Besides the size, the nature and 
composition of the family appear to 
be associated with the economic struc- 
ture of the society. Unfortunately, 
this part of the analysis is based only 
on the additional data collected for 
Brignogan, where very helpful local 
contacts had quickly been established. 

The composition of the family has 
been classified as follows: (i) simple 
family, (ii) household, and (iii) joint 
family.” The “simple family” stands 
for the biological family of one or 
both parents with their immature 
children. The “household” is com- 
posed of a simple family to which is 
added one or two very near relatives, 
such as a brother or sister, a nephew 
or niece. The “joint family” consists 
of more than one simple family. This 
class has been further divided into 
three groups to show the nature of the 
joint family in the village. Those in 
which all such component families 
belong to the same generation, have 
been classified as joint families of 
one generation. Similarly, the joint 
families of two generations consist 
of more than one simple family be- 


"See W. H. R. Rivers and Kegan Paul, 
Social Organization (London: 1924), pp. 
15-16. 
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longing to different generations. The 
joint family of “zero’’ generation is 
rather a misnomer ; it means a simple 
family with one or both parents of 
the father or mother of the family 
living with it. From its formal aspect 
it should have been included in the 
group of joint families of two gen- 
erations. But such families tend to 
behave more like simple families with 
one or two legacies of the past. On 
the other hand, these families could 
not be regarded as households, since 
the additional members are in the di- 
rect lineage, and had once been the 
heads of the families. Moreover, be- 
cause a fair sample of such families 
were found in the village, it has been 
considered worthwhile to maintain a 
separate grouping. 

Table 12 gives the distribution of 
families by their types as discussed 
above. The table shows that the sim- 
ple family is the most common in 
the village, but there is also a con- 
siderable proportion of households 
and joint families. Columns (2) and 
(3) of the table show that within 
the 0-1 hectare group there is no 


TABLE 12. 


appreciable difference in the propor- 
tion of owner and tenant-farmers in 
each family type, while columns (4) 
and (5) show that within the group 
of 1-3 hectares there is a slight dif- 
ference in such proportions, The pro- 
portion of joint families in the higher 
land level is higher for the owner- 
farmers than for the tenant-farmers. 
This may be the result of the posses- 
sion of greater security and a larger 
share of agricultural income in the 
group of owner-farmers, no portion 
of which is taken by the landlords. 
Unfortunately, the number under 
component cells is too small for a 
test of significance of such a dif- 
ference. 

However, considering the two land 
groups irrespective of their minor 
internal difference, as stated above, 
columns (6) and (7) of Table 12 
shows that joint families are found 
in much larger proportions in the 
higher land levels, and the simple 
families in the lower land levels, while 
the proportions of households under 
the two land levels are nearly the 
same. That the difference in the fre- 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY TYPE OF FAMILY FOR 
LAND HoLDING GROUPS. 





6-1 hectare 





Tenant- 


1-3 hectares 


Owner- 
farmer 


Land- holdings 
Tenant- 
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Houshold 
Joint: 
Gen. 0 
Gen. I 
Gen. Il 
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quency distributions of the three fam- 
ily types under the two land levels 
is not fortuitous is proved by the 
application of the Chi-square test 
on the absolute figures of the distri- 
bution. For this test the joint families 
have not been considered as further 
divided by generations, because of 
the inadequate numbers in the com- 
ponent cells of the total distribution. 
The computed value of Chi-square 
has worked out as 10.2562, while the 
expected value at the one percent level 
of significance is 9.210. 

The larger proportions of joint 
families in the higher land-group is 
likely to be due to its greater econom- 
ic stability. This allows the old fam- 
ilies to maintain their traditional ex- 
istence to an extent by providing for 
the newcomers to the families in the 
natural process of the families’ 
growth. On the other hand, because 
of the small size of the holdings, 
large families cannot be provided for 
without additional income in the low- 
er land group. Probably for this reas- 
on, instead of remaining as joint fam- 
ilies, the old families more quickly 
break up into simple families in this 
group. 

Another interesting effect of the 
economic structure on the nature of 
the family was found in the variation 
of its residence. The French peasant- 
ry, like that of all other parts of 
Europe, is a patrilocal people. But 
twenty cases of matrilocal residence 
were found in the village, of which 
fourteen or 25% of the total families 
are in the higher land group, and six 
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or 11% are in the lower land group. 
Matrilocal residence has occurred in 
such cases where the major share or 
the entire family property went to a 
daughter in the family. In such cases 
their husbands preferred to remain 
in their wives’ home to cultivate their 
spouses’ land, Matrilocal residence is 
indeed a significant departure from 
the normal conditions among a pat- 
rilocal people, but, considering the 


‘greater security in large holdings, a 
higher proportion of individuals have 


given up their traditional institution 
of patrilocal residence in the higher 
land groups of the society. The eco- 
nomic conditions are thus seen to 
have a significant bearing on the 
family, not only from the quantita- 
tive aspect of its size, but also in re- 
gard to its nature and composition. 
Unfortunately, owing to the lack of 
data, the effect of the economic struc- 
ture on the nature and composition 
of the family could not be studied for 
Chateauneuf-du-Faou. But consider- 
ing the above analysis for the sample 
from Brignogan with its economy of 
rather an undifferentiated character, 
it may be suggested that the same 
and possibly further effects of the 
econom/: structure on the nature and 
composition of the family might have 
been expected in Chateauneuf-du- 
Faou, because of its more developed 
economy, and the deeper social divis- 
ion of labour. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou has been reported as being 
considerably affected by the emigra- 
tion of her people to town, while the 
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people of Brignogan are much more 
settled in their life." 


In both the villages, however, it 
was possible to study the effect of the 
economic structure on the family from 
another aspect. It was noticed that 
there are a considerable number of 
families with the same surnames. 
For example, in Brignogan, one sur- 
name, Le Gall, occurs in nine fam- 
ilies, the surname Broudin and El- 
goet in six families each. In Chateau- 
neuf-du-Faou Hemery and Dorval are 
common to eleven and sixteen fam- 
ilies respectively. In many other cases 
the same surname occurs in 2, 3, 4, or 
more families. Hence, for the present 
analysis the families have been 
grouped in accordance with the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the same 
surname. Thus it will be seen from 
column (1) of the Table 13 below 
that in Chateauneuf-du-Faou there 
are seventy families whose names are 
not repeated, thirty-seven sets of fam- 
ilies with two representatives of each 
surname, twenty-two with three, and 


‘bid. in 


Pp 2R? 


footnote (4), Plan IV against 
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so on. The table shows that although 
in Chateauneuf-du-Faou there are 
two sets of 11 and 16 families with 
the same surnames, the proportion of 
single family sets is much higher in 
this village than in Brignogan. This 
may be due to a greater stability of 
the old families in Brignogan, which 
are not so much affected by emigra- 
tion as in the other village. 

The same surname for two or more 
families, however, does not necessar- 
ily indicate blood relationship, since 
this point was not definitely ascer- 
tained for each family by the gen- 
ealogical method. But the chances of 
fortuitous association may be con- 
sidered as very limited in a rural 
society, particularly when the ten- 
dency to maintain large families has 
been attested in earlier studies of the 
area.'? Therefore the following analy- 
sis of the effect of the economic 
structure on the family groups will 
be of interest, considering that in 
some period of their history the fam- 
ilies in each set of the same surnames 
must, in all probability, have belong- 


“ See reference in footnote (4). 


TABLE 13. Frequency of SURNAMES BY NUMBER OF FAMILIES PER SURNAME. 
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14. Number or Sers or FAMILIES BY RELATIONSHIP OF SURNAMES TO 
Economic STaTus. 








NUMBER 
Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou 

(2) 

6 
23 
55 
84 


ed to one and the same economic unit. 

Table 14 gives the order of agree- 
ment. of the families with the same 
surnames according to their position 
in the economic structure. Thus, if 
all the families with the same sur- 
names belong to the same cell of the 
economic structure, as defined by the 
combination of landholdings and the 
production and property relations on 
land (see Table 1), the set has been 
recorded as showing complete agree- 
ment, In other cases, if at least two 
of such families belong to the same 
cell, the set has been recorded as 
showing partial agreement. The “par- 
tial agreement class,’ however, does 
not include the sets of two families, 
because, in such a case, there can be 
neither a complete agreement nor dis- 
agreement. For the sets of families 


TABLE 15. 


Brignogan 
(3) (4) 


PERCENTAGE 


Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou 


Brignogan 
(5) 


8 7 24 
10 27 29 
16 66 47 
34 100 100 


with more than two of the same sur- 
names in each, the cases of total dis- 
agreement mean that each family is 
in a separate cell of the economic 
structure. The table shows that com- 
plete agreement has been found only 
in a few sets in both villages, although 
the proportion is higher for Brig- 
nogan than for Chateauneuf-du-Faou. 
It is worthy of note that in the latter 
village there was not a single case 
of complete agreement in the sets of 
more than two, whereas in Brignogan 
there were two such cases, one in the 
set of three and the other of four 
families. 

The order of agreement in the fam- 
ily sets of two could be studied in 
greater detail by considering the ex- 
tent to which the two families are 
placed in the same land group or in 


NUMBER OF Sets oF Two FAMILIES PER SURNAME BY RELATIONSHIP 


TO ECONOMIC CLASS. 


Order of agreement of 
the family sets of two 
(1) 


Complete agreement 
Partial agreement, by 
Land & Property relations 
Land & Production relations 
Property & Production relations 
Land groups, only 
Property relations, only 
Production relations, only 
Disagreement 
Total 


Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou Brignogan 
(2) (3) 
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the same categories of property and 
production relations. This detailed 
study of the nature of partial agree- 
ment could be done for this set only, 
and it was not possible for other sets 
because of an exceedingly large num- 
ber of possible combinations. This 
table shows that, as in the previous 
table, the cases of disagreement are 
much more frequent in Chateauneuf- 
du-Faou than in Brignogan. 

The above analysis thus shows how 
the economic structure of the society 
is cutting across the traditional fam- 


ily structure, and this is more pro- 
nounced in the area with a more de- 
veloped economic organisation. Peas- 
ant economy in general tends to main- 
tain the traditional social organisa- 
tion, but the economic structure of a 
society appears to exert a consider- 
able influence on an important social 
institution. This article, therefore, 
while limited in scope, may suggest an 
approach from a somewhat new di- 
rection to the study of the economic 
basis of human society. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS NOTED DURING THE COURSE OF A FIELD SAMPLE 
ON CHANGES IN FARM POPULATION 


This research note is contributed to call 
attention to important changes taking place 
in the rural-farm population. Observations 
are from field work conducted cooperatively 
by the Department of Rural Sociology of 
the University of Missouri and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in a study of mor- 
bidity among families of farm operators 
engaged principally in farming. The coun- 
ties selected for study were located in two 
distinct areas, one in the northern and one 
in the southern part of Missouri. Each area 
consisted of a group of ten contiguous coun- 
ties which were homogeneous within them- 
selves with respect to a number of variables 
such as mortality, morbidity, health prac- 
tices and other factors which might con- 
dition or reflect the amount of illness in a 
local area. 


In preparation for the study, an area 
sample was drawn by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics from the materials of 
the Master Sample to cover the open-coun- 
try portions of 20 counties of the state. The 
open country had been defined in the Mas- 
ter Sample as that territory remaining after 
delineating out all incorporated places and 
certain unincorporated places with fairly 
dense populations. A total of 656 sample 
segments was selected which represented 
1 in 16 or 6% percent of the sampling units 
in each of the counties. 

Sample segments were designated on 
county highway base maps made before 
1940, Each segment was bounded insofar 
as possible by roads, streams, or other phys- 
ical features shown on the map as well as 
by boundaries of minor civil divisions, cor- 
porate limits of population centers, arbi- 
trary boundaries of unincorporated places, 
section lines, etc. The definition followed for 
determination of farm operators in this 


study included those who spent during the 
last year no more than 120 days in off-farm 
work, whose farms consisted of at least 3 
acres, or who derived at least $250 from 
their farm operations, and within whose 
households there were included one or more 
persons from 15 to 64 years of age. 


Field enumerators were instructed to ac- 
count for all dwellings within the boundaries 
of the sample segments whether or not they 
were shown on the maps. A total of 3,408 
identifications were made on this basis, of 
which 832, or about a fourth, were unoc- 
cupied dwellings, had been removed, or 
were used for other purposes than living 
quarters. There were, therefore, 2,576 oc- 
cupied households and of these, 1,022 were 
occupied by households engaged in non- 
farm work, were farm laborers, were re- 
tired persons, or for some other reason did 
not qualify by definition as farm-operator 
households. Thus, only 1,554 or less than 
one-half (46 percent) of the total identifi- 
cations found in the study area were oc- 
cupied by households that qualified for in- 
terview. Of particular importance is the 
very large proportion of unoccupied dwell- 
ings found in the open-country portions of 
the 20 counties, about 320 for each 1,000 oc- 
cupied dwellings found. The table following 
sets forth the data on which this presenta- 
tion is based. 

Of the 656 sample segments drawn for 
the two areas, the average number of oc- 
cupied dwellings per segment indicated by 
cultural information on the county maps 
was 4.5 and each segment contained at 
least one open-country household. When 
the maps were taken into the study areas 
and a careful accounting was made in 
each segment, the average number of oc- 
cupied habitations per segment was found 
to be only 3.9. In 46 segments no farm 
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TABLE 1. Fre.p IDENTIFICATIONS oF 


Missour! COUNTIES, 


Dwellings listed by enumerators 
Occupied dwellings 
Farm-operator households* 
Non-farm households 
Retirement households 
U nelassified 
Unoecupied dwellings 


* As defined, see text 


families as defined were found and 6 seg- 
ments had no residents at all. Forty-three 
sample segments lying adjacent to incorpor- 
ated or unincorporated places had 494 oc- 
11.5 
Only about one in 


cupied habitations or an average of 
households per segment 
five of these households qualified for inter- 
nearly one of 


view, compared with every 


two for the entire sample. Combining the 
segments adjacent to centers with the seg- 
ments which yielded no farm households as 
defined accounted for 89 segments or about 
of the total, 
gether only 98 households qualified for in- 
This was slightly 


14 percent from which alto- 


terview more than one 
study case per segment 
While 


outstanding 


inter-area differences showed no 


variations with respect to 1) 
proportion of total habitations occupied, and 
to 2) proportion of households qualified for 
differ- 


For example, the over- 


interview, rather wide inter-county 


ences were noted 
all proportion of occupied habitations was 
76 percent, but the range by counties was 
from 66 to Rl percent Also the 
of households qualified 


from 46 to 80 


range by 
for 


percent 


counties inter- 


view ranged 


HABITATIONS FOUND IN AREA 


SOCIOLOGY 


SAMPLES oF 20 
1949. 


Percent 


Number 


South 
Counties 
100.0 
75.6 


North 
Total Counties 


South 
Counties 


North 
Counties 


100.0 
75.6 
48.5 
18.0 
9.0 
01 
24.4 


1,794 
1,356 
R70 


1.614 100.0 
1,220 75.6 
684 45.6 
322 379 20.6 
162 134 8.7 
2 23 0.7 


438 394 24.4 


nation-wide housing 
to find that, in 


In these days of 


shortages, it is noteworthy 


the open country, one-fourth of the dwell- 


ings were unoccupied. Most of these vacant 
dwellings were habitable, although some had 
been abandoned as living quarters or con- 
verted to other uses. Moreover, when a rea- 
sonable amount of exactness is used in de- 
than 60 
percent of the households in the open-coun- 
areas studied fall the definition 
used in this study. 

The limited observations presented on the 


fining farm operators, not more 


try withir 


of interest 
field 
One of the advantages gained from 
that in sampling 
this type of information is revealed, where- 


basis of this experience may be 


to others who contemplate similar 
work 
this experience 1s area 
nvolves travel- 
of qualifying 


would not yield 


as a sample procedure which 


ling selected roads in searct 


farm-operator households 
information 
Ropert L 
of Missouri 
Pau. J 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA. 


such 
McNAMARA. 
University 


JEHLIK. 
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NOTES 


THE EDUCATION OF MINNESOTA FARM YOUTH 


Since it became apparent that the school 
attendance of Minnesota's farm youth, as 
reported by the United States Census of 
1940, left much to be desired, a more 
detailed analysis of the situation has been 
undertaken.’ The variation in school at- 
tendance between counties in Minnesota in- 
dicates that there is a grave lack of balance 
in education attainment. Moreover, the dif- 
ference between urban and farm youth is 
even more striking. In 1940 Minnesota rank- 
ed 9th in the nation for school attendance of 
urban, native white boys and girls, 16 and 
17 years of age; and 40th for their farm 
cousins. 

An analysis was undertaken to attempt to 
explain in part the great variation between 
counties in the school attendance of farm 
youth.’ Eight factors that are associated in 
some degree with school attendance of farm 
boys in Minnesota were selected. Since there 
was a relatively high correlation between 
farm boys and girls in terms of school at- 
tendance, it was decided that for purposes 
of this analysis the attendance of farm boys 
would be designated as the dependent vari- 
able (X,). The eight independent factors 
employed were as follows: (X:) Cultural 
Characteristics, (X,) Labor Requirements 
per Farm, (X.) Value of Farm Products 
per Farm, (X,) Availability of School Bus 
Transportation, (X.) Value of Land and 
Improvements per Acre, (X;) Enrollment in 
High Schools Having Less Than 100 Pupils, 
(X.) Percentage of Total Farm Males En- 
rolled in Vocational Agriculture in High 
Schools, and, (X.) Cost of Public Trans- 
portation per Pupil. Unless each of these 
variables could explain approximately 5 
percent of the variability between counties 


‘Lowry Nelson, Education of the Farm 
Population in Minnesota, Minnesota AESB 


377 (St. Paul, 1944); and Milo Peterson 
and Douglas G. Marshall, Are Minnesota's 
Farm Youth in School. University of Min- 
nesota (April, 1947). Lithographed. 

* Douglas Marshall and Milo J. Peterson, 
Factors Associated With Variations In 
School Attendance of Minnesota Farm Boys, 
University of Minnesota, (St. Paul, July, 
1948). 


it was discarded in this phase of the study. 
This however does not preclude it from be- 
ing employed on the community analysis 
to be discussed later. The factors that were 
found to be significant in terms of the above 
limits (at the county level) were as fol- 
lows: 

fi —.42, ru —.50, ru = —.31, Pru + .32 
The multiple correlations were obviously 
higher. 

Ri.csss = .64 
Approximately 40 percent of the variation 
can be explained by the use of four inde- 
pendent variables. 

The non-linear multiple relationship was 
even higher. 

Eta:.s00—.79. 

Summarizing this phase of the study, it 
can be said that over 60 percent of the vari- 
ation between counties for the school attend- 
ance of Minnesota farm boys can be ac- 
counted for statistically by four independ- 
ent variables—Cultural Characteristics, 
Labor Requirements per Farm, Value of 
Farm Products per Farm, and Availability 
of School Bus Transportation. 

The third phase of this study of the school 
attendance of farm youth in Minnesota is 
now underway. Twenty-eight of the small- 
er high schools have been selected for analy- 
sis, and information from farm students 
16 and 17 years of age, their parents, and 
the school officials is being collected. In ad- 
dition, three of the areas have been inten- 
sively studied to get at the broader aspects 
of education and its relationship to the 
community. Many of the questions being 
asked deal with attitudes toward education 
at the local level. The returns so far raise 
some serious doubts as to whether the small 
town high school is adequately serving the 
overall interests of the community. The 
final results should be helpful in planning 
for a more satisfying educational experience 
for farm people. This phase of the research 
is especially appropriate since Minnesota, 
like many other states, is in the process of 
reorganizing its school system. 

DoucLas G. MARSHALL. 
University of Minnesota. 
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A STUDY IN METHODS OF FARM LAND RENTAL 


A study of the ways in which farm land 
is rented in the general farming area of 
Florida was started in January, 1949, by 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Southeast 
Regional Land Tenure Committee. The 
study is concerned with the kinds of leasing 
arrangements in force rather than in the 
equitability of leasing contracts. By June 
30 over 200 field schedules had been taken. 
In addition numerous agricultural leaders 
and other responsible persons cognizant of 
the area had been interviewed. 

Results to date indicate that many of 
the most important socio-economic condi- 
tions in the cotton, peanut and tobacco areas 
of Florida are those which are common to 
the South Among these are 
average farm incomes, inadequate 
housing, limited non-agricultural employ- 
ment and low ratings on a level of living 
index scale. But of especial interest to rural 
sociologists are two outstanding situations. 
The first is the impact upon rental practices 
of institutional on-the-farm training. The 
second is a shift in the proportion of crop 
production expenses shared by the landlord 
and tenant under the so-called 50-50 crop- 


as a whole. 


amall 


share lease. 
On March 9, 1949, 


enrolled in the 


1,600 veterans 
veteran program of 
training In agrn- 
agricultural 


one- 


over 
were 
institutional-on-the-farm 
culture in the leading 
counties in northwest Florida where 
third of all the farm tenants in the state 
are located. This number represented 14.5 
percent of the total number of farm opyr- 
ators in those counties as reported by the 
1945 U. S. Census of Agriculture. In one 
county the monthly payments to veterans 
10 percent of the total an- 
reported in 1945 
Partly as a of the training 
program, increased pressure for farm land 
rental rising 
in some localities 


seven 


approximated 


nual farm income, as 


consequence 


has resulted in cash rates 


above long term values 


The program has also promoted numerous 


kinship rental agreements, many of which 
appear to be of a temporary nature. 

The common farm lease in Florida is 
oral and runs on an annual basis. The two 
usual kinds of contracts are cash leases and 
share leases. Among the latter is the 50-50 
crop-lease, favored by croppers; two ver- 
sions of this lease are now recognized in 
the general farming area of Florida: the 
id way and the new way. 

Under the “old way” the cropper contrib- 
utes labor only, but is also charged for cer- 
tain items which are taken from his share 
of the crop receipts. The tenant who owns 
his workstock and limited equipment, and 
who is responsible for the production of or 
securing feed for his workstock is a cropper 
under the “new way.” He must also share 
in specified expenses with his landlord. 
Landlords supervise croppers under both 
sets of conditions but evidence indicates 
supervision is more rigid where the cropper 
contributes labor only. 

Tenants interviewed were asked to specify 
the source of management supervision in one 
of three ways for each of nine items relat- 
ing to the farm operation. The first of the 
three ways was complete landlord super- 
vision, the second, complete tenant super- 
vision, and the third, divided supervision. 
Tenant responses may have included some 
bias due to the interpretation placed upon 
a question. It was assumed, however, that 
bias was negligible, or at least uniformly 
distributed. The obtained results were based 
on the hypothesis of equal distribution of 
answers, as expected by chance. The ob- 
tained responses were then checked statisti- 
cally for significance by the Chi-square (X*) 
test. Tests included comparisons between 
tenants owning workstock and those not 
owning workstock. 

Assuming that both sets of data were 
equally free of bias, the data indicate that 
supervision is more complete and definitely 
“set” in those patterns of association among 
those landlords and croppers who operate 
under the traditional cropper arrangements, 
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referred to as the “old way.” Perhaps the 
transition now taking place between the 
“old way” and the “new way” in cropper 
arrangements is a period of trial and error 
between landlord and tenant. Ultimately a 
new pattern of customary leasing arrange- 
ments may replace those now used, par- 


ticularly for a given type of farming area. 
It is expected the results of this study 
will be summarized and prepared for pub- 
lication early in 1960. 
DANIEL E. ALLEGER. 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sation. 





RESEARCH FOR EXPERIMENTAL COMMUNITY PROJECTS IN NEW YORK 


A substantial part of the research re- 
sources of the Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy at Cornell is currently assigned to 
studies in conjunction with experimental 
projects in community organization in four 
New York communities. Because of differ- 
ences in the experimental approach, as well 
as some differences in sponsorship and ad- 
ministration, the description here is in terms 
of two projects. 

Project 1—Community A is a central 
school district community of about 2250 
population with a village center of 450. The 
project is sponsored by the state and county 
Extension Service. The approach consists 
essentially of establishing a community- 
wide planning organization representative 
of all groups and areas in the community. 
The purpose is primarily to consider and 
plan the extension program on a community 
basis to supplement the established pro- 
gram planning procedures of the Farm Bu- 
reau, Home Bureau and 4-H branches of 
extension. The approach is considered an 
extensive one, that is, no additional exten- 
sion personnel has been added to aid the 
experimental community. Rather, assist- 
ance is given by the regular county staff 
and by an extension rural sociologist. 

The basic research program in commu- 
nity A consists of (1) determination of 
changes over time in participation in ex- 
tension service programs, changes in knowl- 
edge of and attitudes toward extension, 
and of changes in adoption of and attitudes 
toward recommended farm and home prac- 
tices; (2) analysis of the social structure 
within which the experimental program is 
being conducted, and (3) systematic and 
continuous observation, recording and analy- 


sis of the process by which the experimental 
community approach is developed. An enum- 
erative survey of all male heads and home- 
makers was made in 1947 before the plan- 
ning organization was started to get a 
“benchmark” for determining the changes 
noted in (1) above and to give some of the 
data about the social structure. 

The survey will be repeated in about five 
years. To get further information on the 
social structure, a study was made of each 
of the formally organized social groups in 
the community. An enumerative survey 
made in 1948 of all persons aged 16 through 
25 dealt with knowledge of, attitudes to- 
ward and participation in 4-H programs 
by this age group. 

Community B, in the same county as A, 
is the “control” situation in which no com- 
munfty planning organization is to be 
established by extension. The established 
system of program planning by each of 
the three extension departments—Farm 
Bureau, Home Bureau and 4-H, will be fol- 
lowed here. A comparable enumerative sur- 
vey was made in 1947 and will be repeated 
in about five years. 

Project 11—Communities C and D are 
adjacent central school districts with 4 
total population of about 5,100. 

The experimental approach in these two 
communities is considered an intensive one. 
An agricultural extension agent-at-large 
and a home demonstration agent-at-large 
are stationed in the two communities to 
work on the project for at least three years. 
The purposes, from the standpoint of ex- 
tension and cooperating agencies, have been 
stated as (1) to discover ways by which ex- 
tension and other agencies can effectively 
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reach more people, (2) to find ways of help- 
ing farm, open country non-farm and vil- 
lage people to discover their common prob- 
lems and jointly attack them, and (3) to 
determine how community groups might 
more effectively use private and public 
agencies in solving their problems. The 
overall objective is to find ways of utilizing 
extension and other agencies more effec- 
tively in raising the level of living of people 
in rural communities. The approach con- 
sists essentially of establishing a represen- 
tative community-wide planning organiza- 
tion and of experimentation with methods of 
procedure. 

The project is sponsored locally by a com- 
mittee in each of the communities and by 
the extension boards of directors for the two 
counties in which the communities are lo- 
cated. 

The two agents-at-large are responsible 
technically to a steering committee of ex- 
tension administrators and rural sociolo- 
gists headed by the state leader of county 
agricultural agents. A state advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of state 
and federal agencies and a college advisory 
committee representing interested depart- 
ments in the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics has also been established. 


The basic research program for this in- 


tensive approach in communities C and D 
involves thé same three areas as outlined 


for community A plus (4) determining 
changes over time in family levels of liv- 
ing and, (5) determining the changes over 
time made by organized groups in the utili- 
zation of services of public and private 
agencies 

An enumerative survey of a sample of 
heads and homemakers was made in 
establish a “benchmark” for 
items and to get facts as to the 
A repeat survey in about 
A study has been 
organized social 


male 
1948 to 
“change” 
social structure 
planned 
formally 


five years is 
started of the 
groups 

It will be seen that the research design 
can be represented by a continuum. Commu- 
nity B, at one extreme, is to continue with 


the existing extension program planning 
structure and procedures; at least it is to 
have no outside promotion of an added over- 
all community organization structure. While 
communities A, C and D all have an over- 
all organization added, A represents a situ- 
ation with extensive assistance from out- 
side, while C and D represent intensive as- 
sistance for the purpose of developing and 
trying out community organization methods. 

An expression of willingness to cooper- 
ate was obtained from the three experi- 
mental communities before any work was 
started in them. 

Personnel—An effort has been made to 
distinguish and keep distinct the research 
and extension roles of rural sociologists as- 
sociated with these projects. It will be noted 
that in all cases the decision to carry on 
extension studies in terms of community 
organization and development was made by 
the extension administration and that the 
conduct of the organization work rests 
largely in the extension staff. The research 
is being done by request to aid in evaluat- 
ing the community approach in relation to 
extension program planning and other 
problems. 

The writer is leader for both research 
projects. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Robert A. 
Polson and Robin M. Williams were asso- 
ciated in the development of research plans. 
Edward O. Moe has been made available by 
the Federal Extension Service to assist in 
developing plans for the research in com- 
munities C and D. Subject matter special- 
ists in several departments of the College 
of Agriculture and College of Home Eco- 
nomics, and extension administrators aided 
particularly in the development of the por- 
tion of the enumerative surveys relating to 
farm and home practices. 

Analysis and Publication—A complete re- 
port on the basic research oriented to this 
experimental program in community or- 
ganization cannot be expected for about 
five years. However, the data already ob- 
tained permit a series of studies of basic 
sociological and applied interest, illustrat- 
ing the research possibilities in this type of 
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experimental project. Such studies com- 
pleted or underway are listed as follows, 
together with the staff member or gradu- 
ate student doing the work: 

1. The People’s View of the Extension 
Service in Relation to Extension Objec- 
tives and Problems. Community A. 
(Ph.D. thesis by A. Lee Coleman, com- 
pleted 1950). To be extended by the 
writer and Edward O. Moe to include 
the other communities. 

An analysis of organizational process- 
es in a community development pro- 
gram. Community A. (Ph.D. thesis in 
process by Harold R. Capener). 

The Differential Adoption of Recom- 
mended Practices Among Dairymen in 
a New York Community. Communities 
C and D. (M.S. thesis by Gordon Cum- 
mings completed 1950). To be extended 
to the other communities by the writer. 
An analysis of a community develop- 
ment program in relation to basic eco- 
nomic and social factors making for 
community stability and instability. 
Communities C and D. (Ph.D. thesis in 
process by Edward O. Moe). 

The differential adoption of homemak- 
ing practices in four rural communities. 
(Ph.D. thesis in process by Helen C. 
Abell.) 


Social participation in a community 
setting. Communities C and D. (Ph.D. 
thesis in process by George Fetter). 
Work and play aspirations of rural 
young people. Community A. (Ph.D. 
thesis in process by William G. Klein). 
Rural church participation. Commu- 
nities A and C. (M.S. thesis in process 
by James I. Borden). 

Rural young adults and the extension 
service. (Olaf F. Larson and William 
G. Klein). 

The roles and characteristics of “rural 
residents,” villagers and farmers in 
four rural communities (Olaf F. Lar- 
son and James Montgomery). 

Rural community leadership (Olaf F. 
Larson). 

Rural social structure; locality groups, 
trade areas, and visiting groups (Olaf 
F. Larson). 

Social correlates of the rural family 
cycle (Olaf F. Larson). 

Other minor derivative studies planned 
include some in methodology and in rural 
housing. 

Publication is planned through the usual 
forms—experiment station and extension 
bulletins and journal articles. 

OLAF F. LARSON. 
Cornell University. 








APPLIED SOCIOLOGY NOTES 


Edited by Douglas Ensminger 


REPORT ON A DISCUSSION MEETING ON AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION®* 
By Hein-Pao Yangt 


Il. Arrangement 

A discussion meeting on Agricultural Ex- 
tension was held in Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
August 23rd to September 3rd, 1949. This 
meeting was called by the joint sponsorship 
of the Rural Welfare Division of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, in compliance with 
a recommendation by the Fourth Session 
of the FAO Conference in 1948. 


Il. Participants 

Participants in this meeting consisted of 
41 specialists in extension and observers as 
well as representatives of FAO and 
1.A.LA.8. and consultants in various aspects 
of extension. Representatives were present 
from Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Netherlands (Surinam), Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, United Kingdom, 
and the United States, and observers from 
Peru, the Caribbean Commission, Econom- 
ic Commission for Latin America, Holy See, 
Organization of American States, Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau and UNESCO. 


Ill. Agenda 

For the purpose of discussion, the meet- 
ing divided into two working groups, one 
using Spanish, the other English, but full 
Sessions of the Conference were held from 
time to time as occasion demanded. Both 
groups followed the same agenda. The agen- 
da consisted of three principal sections. The 
first dealt with experiences and conclusions 
as to desirable practices and developments 
in national programs. Under this first sec- 


* Arranged by Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, August 23rd to Sept. 3, 1949. 

+t Rural Welfare Division, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 


tion, the groups discussed such items as 
starting extension; selecting the groups to 
include in an operating program; deter- 
mining the scope of activity; selecting and 
developing extension techniques; selecting 
and training extension workers; associ- 
ating extension with government regula- 
tory and servicing activities; establishing 
relations with experiment stations, private 
business, farmers’ organizations, etc.; re- 
porting and evaluating extension activities; 
ete. 

The second section in the agenda dealt 
with exchang. of information and extension 
material; exchange of personnel; common 
use of research and training facilities; etc. 

The third section discussed utilizing the 
services of international agencies in such 
matters as research and the evaluation of 
extension systems; training courses, con- 
sulting services, etc. 


IV. Highlights 

1. Meaning of Extension 

While a few members considered that ex- 
tension should restrict its work to that 
bearing on agricultural production, market- 
ing and conservation problems, there was 
very general agreement that a broad con- 
ception was needed covering any education- 
al approach to improving the well-being of 
rural populations. Extension was conceived, 
therefore, as an informal educational sys- 
tem which applies the best available techni- 
cal knowledge and experiences to the solu- 
tion of the social and economic problems of 
rural areas. When such a system is admin- 
istered and co-ordinated through an agri- 
cultural agency, it is known as agricultural 
extension. 

2. Initiating a Program 

The major responsibility of initiating a 
program of extension rests with a govern- 
ment. In this area, it is considered prefer- 
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able that the department should be the de- 
partment of agriculture. However, it was 
felt that when a government is not yet 
ready to accept the responsibility, initiative 
might properly be exercised by any group 
recognizing needs and having the facilities. 
In getting a program started, the opinion 
of the group differed as to whether or not 
a thorough socio-economic survey of the 
economic and cultural conditions would be 
necessary. By and large, it was felt that 
no dogmatic rule could be laid down, and 
that the extent and nature of surveys re- 
quired would depend on the combination of 
circumstances in each case. To begin an ex- 
tension program, it is desirable to begin 
with needs of which people are conscious, 
to select simple and concrete problems for 
which a solution could be found in a short 
time, to give help having economic benefit 
(such as a supply of seeds) and to make 
sure that supplies of materials recommend- 
ed are available for purchase in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Since extension programs and organiza- 
tions are at various stages of development 
in the several countries and territories in 
Latin America, problems requiring most 
urgent attention will differ from country 
to country. For the consideration of coun- 
tries where an extension service has not yet 
been established, the meeting suggested the 
following procedure whereby such a service 
might well be planned and initiated: 

(a) A non-political committee composed 
of able persons qualified in the various 
fields of agriculture and rural affairs 
would be appointed. 

(b) This committee would make a survey 
of the needs for rural extension work and 
of the national, foreign and international 
resources and agencies available for per- 
forming or assisting in extension work, and 
determine how each might participate. 

(c) The committee would make long-term 
plans of an extension organization suited to 
the needs, culture, and resources of the 
country. 

(d) Since an ideal plan could not be ac- 
complished immediately, the committee 
would make a working plan for an exten- 


sion service suited to the use of presently 
available personnel, finance, and experience 
and directed toward serving the most press- 
ing problems. 

(e) The committee would prepare a com- 
plete and detailed budget for the working 
plan, and report the plan and budget to 
their government for action. 

3. Selecting Groups in an Operating 

Program 

Several suggestions were made for se- 
lecting groups in an operating program. 
These are, namely, commodity groups; 
neighborhood groups (formal or informal 
associations or natural groupings of the 
population); the farm family as an entity, 
aiming to reach the farmer, his wife and 
children (with special emphasis on working 
with farmers’ wives in relation to practical 
farm programs); rural schools and youth 
clubs; agricultural laborers, ete. 

4. Determining the Scope of Activities 

Referring to the geographical coverage of 
extension work, the groups felt that there 
is a danger of spreading the programs too 
thinly because of a desire to have them show 
up well statistically. On the other hand, 
there is also a danger of concentrating on 
a small area where the requirements of 
these people tend to be over-emphasized and 
the rest of the country gets no benefit. 

With respect to the scope of activities, 
the meeting stressed the importance of 
home economics, health, housing, sanita- 
tion, nutrition, home industries, especially 
in poor areas. Stress was laid on the im- 
portance of adequate nutrition for the rural 
families which should not be sacrificed for 
export crops. In improving housing, it was 
suggested that extension service designs and 
promotes simple improvements in kitchens, 
bathrooms and toilets, and helps people 
build their own houses from local material. 
The importance of literacy was fully ap- 
preciated, yet it was pointed out that effec- 
tive extension could be carried out even 
among illiterate people. Providing proper 
incentive for illiterates to sustain their in- 
terest in learning the rudiments of reading 
and writing is more important than merely 
campaigning for the elimination of illit- 
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eracy. The meeting gave close attention to 
the more or less established pattern of 
conducting extension programs to bring 
about the improvements of production, di- 
versification of crops, soil and water con- 
servation, marketing, credit facilities, etc. 
The place of recreation in extension was 
also recognized and the importance of cot- 
tage industry as a means of augmenting in- 
comes. It was felt that in the poor areas, 
many home or village industries could cater 
to household or village needs in the neigh- 
borhood even if no export market is avail- 
able. 
56. Selecting and Developing Extension 
Techniques 
The meeting agreed that all the proven 
techniques used in most advanced countries 
should be utilized, but with care. These in- 
clude farm visits, farm and home demon- 
stration projects, visual aids, exhibitions, 
plays, publications, etc. Caution was given 
against transferring techniques of agricul- 
ture and patterns of rural living from one 
country to another without careful adapta- 
tion to the cultural differences found in the 
methods of production and consumption, and 
to the established social systems which peo- 
ple adopt to meet their own material and 
non-material needs. 
6. Selecting 
Workers 
One interesting social phenomenon was 
found in many Latin American countries 
where a large proportion of students in 
agricultural colleges came from urban popu- 
lations and well-to-do families. Graduates 
from these agricultural collnges often dis- 
liked practical work in the field and pre- 
ferred laboratory or office employment. It 
was, therefore, suggested that training in 
extension must be designed to correct this 
situation, and that as many farmers’ sons 
possible be enabled to receive the necessary 
training. There was a general agreement 
that extension workers should be trained in 
local conditions, preferably assigned to field 
work with an experienced officer. Regarding 
studying abroad, it was suggested that ex- 
tension workers should have considerable 
practical experience at home before leav- 


and Training Extension 


ing the country for further training else- 
where. Furthermore, it was suggested that 
there was much to be said for sending 
agents to countries with similar conditions. 
7. Organizing and Administering a Na- 
tional Extension Department or 
Agency. 

Procedures for organizing and admin- 
istering a national Extension Department 
vary from one country to another. Certain 
suggestions have already been given in No. 
2 of this section. Additional ideas were ex- 
pressed by the groups to include such guid- 
ing principles as: 

(a) A good extension program cannot 
be just purchased, but it depends on the 
understanding, training and determination 
of personnel; 

(b) An extension service cannot be start- 
ed on a large scale, but must grow as fi- 
nances grow and needs develop; 

(c) A two-way communication must be 
built between extension services and ex- 
periment stations and research and teach- 
ing institutions; 

(d) Cooperation with farmers’ organiza- 
tions, cooperative societies, production cor- 
porations and other organizations, such as 
coffee growers or banana producers; 

(e) Rural schools, as experimented with 
in Guatemala, can be used in extension, and 
the school teacher can be, at the same time, 
the extension agent. 

(f) Certain significant experiments in 
rural welfare in other countries were sug- 
gested as possible guidance for organizing 
and administering a national extension de- 
partment or agency. These are the Rural 
Center System of India, the Cultural Mis- 
sions of Mexico, the Social Welfare De- 
velopments in Jamaica, the Antigonish 
Movement in the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, and the Shantan Bailie School in 
Kansu Province, Northwest China.’ 

Closely related to the organization and 
administration of a National Extension De- 


1 


Reports of these various significant ex- 
periments are contained in two FAO pub- 
lications, namely, Educational Approaches 
to Rural Welfare, and Training Rural 
Leaders. 
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partment are three important problems. 
The first deals with financing extension 
work. The meeting felt that the major re- 
sponsibility rests with the government. 
Since many Latin American countries did 
not yet attach sufficient importance to ex- 
tension, consequently, financial supplies have 
not been adequate to meet the needs. There- 
fore, it was suggested that extension serv- 
ices be provided by statute, and that the 
government consider the question of the 
extension budget each year. 

The second problem concerns providing 
the equipment, supplies, transport, ete. It 
was generally agreed that it is important 
to supply extension workers with sufficient 
equipment to carry out simple demonstra- 
tions on techniques most needed in the area, 
including such instruments as sprayers, 
shears, soil drills and altimeters. A mini- 
mum amount of office equipment and a ve- 
hicle or other suitable means of conveyance 
were also considered necessary. 


Integration of extension services is the 
third problem. Consensus of the groups was 
that all official services should avoid dupli- 
cation. In respect to international agencies, 
the view was taken that these should work 
closely with national services and not dupli- 
cate them. It was also pointed out that the 
real basis for integration of extension pro- 
grams is that the directors of each service 
understand their own objectives and be kept 
informed of the activities of their own and 
related agencies. 

8. Scope for Mutual Aid Among Coun- 

tries in the Region 

Several steps were suggested. With re- 
spect to exchange of information and ex- 
tension material, it was suggested that 
each country be encouraged to publish an- 
nually a list of current research to be made 
available to all countries, and that the re- 
search institutions in Latin American coun- 
tries send their materials for inclusion in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture bibli- 
ography of agriculture. FAO and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
could prepare lists of research publications 
together with the important findings, these 


being made available to the other countries. 
Regarding exchange of personnel, it was 
suggested that rather than exchanging on a 
full employment basis, a better procedure 
would be to send workers as students to 
work alongside agents in another country. 
Another idea was that FAO or the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
might advise on the best training facilities 
for special purpose. In countries where no 
extension service existed, it was deemed de- 
sirable to bring experts in to establish train- 
ing at home in addition to sending students 
to observe programs in other countries. 


Using or establishing common research 
and training facilities was another sug- 
gestion for mutual aid. It was believed that 
a country should make every attempt to 
provide training nationally, but that the 
next best thing would be cooperation be- 
tween neighbors to organize a common 
training center. The meeting also felt that 
it might be useful to have regional training 
centers established for use by the neigh- 
boring countries. 

9. Utilizing the Services of International 

Agencies 

One specific example was the meeting held 
in Turrialba through the sponsorship of 
two international agencies. This meeting 
was designed to provide guidance and 
stimulus to the participating countries in 
the development of sound extension pro- 
grams, indicate ways in which these coun- 
tries might be of mutual assistance, and 
suggest methods by which international 
organizations might further these objec- 
tives. 

Other suggestions from the meeting re- 
specting utilization of the services of in- 
ternational agencies consisted of assistance 
in arrangement for training extension 
workers, and assistance in methods and re- 
search techniques of evaluation. 

In regard to assistance in training, many 
of the group felt that training could be 
given more suitably in some Latin Amer- 
ican country whose conditions are some- 
what similar to those at home. It was sug- 
gested that it might be desirable to bring 
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a larger group of trainees together at the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, Turrialba, Costa Rica. It was felt 
that the IAIAS has better potentialities for 
training extension agents than any other 
center in Latin America, and that the 
IAIAS and the FAO should work together 
in providing such training facilities. FAO 
has the advantage of a world-wide connec- 
tion which can make available knowledge 
and experts from countries outside the 
Americas. 

In addition to FAO and IAIAS, other 
international institutions like the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 
or the Caribean Commission also could 
stimulate short courses or workshops and 
could make instructors available for this 
work. 

Respecting assistance in evaluation, there 
was a general acceptance of the advantage 
of employing experts from international 
agencies or from the United States who 
have done considerable pioneering work in 
this field to assist the extension services in 
evaluating specific extension programs in 
countries. It was pointed out that evaluation 
is more important in Latin America than in 
the United States as most of the extension 
techniques had been developed elsewhere and 
their usefulness in this area had not been 
proved. If the concept of evaluation was 


uecepted and if a course was started, for 
instance, at Turrialba, it was suggested 
that such a course should be developed into 
a continuing service. Research on evaluation 
techniques should be carried out as well as 
teaching. Students should receive training 
in extension techniques, sociology, anthro- 
pology and other useful subjects such as 
basic agriculture, the application of theory 
in field work, and elementary knowledge 
of such disciplines as veterinary science and 
nutrition which relate to rural welfare. 


Vv. Conclusion 

The meeting in Turrialba was the first 
attempt by FAO to provide an exchange of 
opinion and information on problems of 
agricultural extension and related educa- 
tional approaches to improve the well-being 
of rural population. The delegates of this 
meeting at the last plenary session adopted 
a report which includes a few significant 
resolutions.’ The conference expressed its 
appreciation to FAO and IAIAS for having 
arranged the meeting, and recorded its 
opinion that similar future meetings should 
be held at appropriate times and places. 


*A copy of the final report containing 
resolutions will be obtainable by writing to 
the Rural Welfare Division, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Publications (1) and (3) represent an 
exposition of the methodological procedures 
used in the construction of a 140 item 
seale for the measurement of “the values 
in rural living,” or attitudes toward rural 
life. 

Publication (3) is a step by step explana- 
tion of the development of the scale on 
260 Cornell University students attending 
sociology classes in the spring and summer 
terms of 1945. This sample consists mainly 
of college young women with little or no 
rural experience. 

Publication (1) is a clear-cut exposition 
of the further development of the scale on 
1,001 high school students from Ithaca and 
the nearby village of Trumansberg and on 
513 rural adults not in school in Tompkins 
County (in addition to the Cornell stu- 
dents). 

Anderson used the Likert technique of 
scale construction in developing the scale. 
The seale consists of ten sub-scales con- 
cerned with the following dimensions of the 
rural environment as a place: 


I. For healthful living 
Il. For doing enjoyable work through 
farming 
. For obtaining the necessary educa- 
tion for life 
’. For earning a satisfactory 
through farming 
’. For enjoying wholesome recreation 
and leisure 
‘Il. For having aesthetically pleasing ex- 
periences 
. For carrying on a sociable life as a 
community member 
For obtaining the necessary facili- 
ties for a good level of living 
IX. For developing wholesome family life 
X. For the proper rearing of children 

The scale in final form consists of 140 
items with five alternative responses rang- 
ing from strongly agree to strongly disagree 
for each item. 

In order to secure scale items that had 
statistically significant scale value differ- 
ences, Anderson used three separate samples 
(the college students, high school students 


living 


and rural adults) and 13 sub-groupings 
(breakdowns by sex and residence) and in- 
cluded only those items that passed the 
“item analysis test” in all or nearly all of 
the sub-groupings. This use of more than 
a single sample to determine item valida- 
tion is too infrequently ignored in this type 
of scale construction. Anderson is to be 
commended on taking the more laborious 
but sounder methodological route in the 
development of his scale. 

More than 250 statements were secured 
from various sources and after an informal 
process of editing, this list of statements 
was reduced to 168. After further examina- 
tion and reexamination of these statements 
by twenty professors and graduate students 
in rural sociology, 164 statements remained 
for inclusion in the preliminary scale. 

After computing the scale value differ- 
ences and the critical ratios of these 164 
items, Anderson eliminated 24 statements 
because of their low scale value differences 
and low critical ratios. This results in a final 
scale consisting of 140 items. However, the 
number of items in the sub-scales range 
from 8 items in sub-scale VI and VII to 24 
items in sub-scale II. 

The presentation of the steps in the con- 
struction of this scale constitutes one of 
the clearest expositions of the criterion of 
internal consistency as a method for select- 
ing scale items in the literature on attitude 
measurement. However, several methodo- 
logical criticisms can be levelled at this 
study. 

In the first place, the changing of a posi- 
tive statement, which is shown to have a 
statistically significant scale value differ- 
ence to a negative form, presupposes that 
it will also possess a statistically significant 
scale value difference in its negative form. 
This assumption cannot be accepted on 
priori grounds. For some items it may 
hold and for others it may not. 

It is incumbent upon the investigator to 
show that each item actually posseses a 
statistically significant scale value difference 
before it is retained in the scale. Since An- 
derson simply changes 11 items from posi- 
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tive to negative form (in sub-scales II, VI 
and IX) without meeting this condition, 
these items must remain suspect. Further, 
6 of the 12 items in sub-scale IX have been 
arbitrarily changed from positive to nega- 
tive form making the acceptability of this 
sub-scale exceedingly questionable. This 
shortcoming further implies that a larger 
pool of original items (and more negative 
items) would have been highly desirable. 

Secondly, in computing the scale value 
differences, Anderson used the highest and 
lowest nineteen percent of the 260 university 
students and the highest and lowest ten 
percent of the high school and rural adult 
groupings. The ten percent figure was de- 
cided on after it was found that in one 
of the tests very similar significant critical 
ratios and very similar scale value differ- 
ences were found for the ten and twenty 
percent levels. However, since Kelley had 
shown that the “best” high and low cate- 
gories are the high and low 27% categories, 
the wisdom of this decision must be ques- 
tioned. 

Thirdly, Anderson's statement that “the 
reliability of such scales as these is de- 
termined by their ability to give similar 
results when used with similar groupings 
of persons” must be questioned. On the 
reliability of such scales is 
usually determined by repeated measure- 
ments on the same individuals or same 
groups through (1) the test-retest method, 
or (2) the split-half method. Since only 
one form of this scale was constructed, the 
equivalent forms on method obviously could 
not be used. Anderson used none of these 
methods although he indicated that he want- 
ed to secure an equal number of positive and 
negative items so that he could use the 
split-half method. 

Anderson's evidence on reliability was: 
(1) there were slight average scale dif- 
ferences between the two groups of Cornell 
students; (2) that the rural the en- 
vironment of the students the higher their 
mean scores; (3) that the average score of 
farmers and their wives were similar; (4) 
that the opinions of high school students 


contrary, the 


more 


who live on farms approximate those of 
their parents. 

These findings do not indicate the relia- 
bility of the scale because they offer no 
evidence pertaining to the consistency of an 
individual's or a group's opinions. Further- 
more, it should be noted that the findings 
apply to the original three groups. 

In short, it is necessary to wait for the 
use of this scale on new groupings and to 
determine the test-retest coefficients or 
the split-half reliability coefficients on these 
groupings before one can speak meaning- 
fully about the reliability of this scale. 

The problem of the determination of the 
validity of attitude and opinion scales is 
one of the most difficult and as yet largely 
unsolved methodological problems in the so- 
cial sciences. As evidence of the validity, 
Anderson computed a contingency coeffici- 
ent between individual scores and a five 
point self-rating scale on general attitude 
to living in the city or the country. For all 
the students, the contingency coefficient 
was +.59; the coefficient range from +.57 
for farm males and residents to +.76 for 
open-country female residents. 

In addition, Anderson offers as evidence 
of validity (1) that 11 of the 15 items in 
sub-seale 3 discriminate in the same manner 
for the 2 groupings of Cornell students; 
(2) that most of the scale items have 
valid discriminative power for the 120 reg- 
ular Cornell students and the 260 regular 
and summer session Cornell students; (3) 
that in sub-scale I the proportions of the 
Cornell students who agree and disagree 
on each item are highly similar; (4) that 
the more rural the residence, the higher the 
scores on the scale. 

Since this “rough” evidence of validation 
is secured from the same sample from 
which the scale value differences of the 
items were secured, it probably would have 
been safer for Anderson to argue the vali- 
dation of his scale on the grounds that 
through the method of internal consistency, 
the scale items are valid in the sense that 
they have something in common with the 
total score. 

External validation can hardly be accept- 
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ed when the original sample is used for 
validation purposes. Here again, one must 
await further use of this scale on groups 
in which the established methods of de- 
termining external validity can be utilized. 

Publication (4) presents the opinions of 
the 260 Cornell University students (the 
same group used as one of the original 
samples) toward living and working in the 
rural environment. This grouping expressed 
negative opinions toward farming as en- 
joyable work, toward the rural environment 
as the place for obtaining the necessary 
education for life and as a good place for 
earning a satisfactory living by farming. 
They were equally divided in their opinion 
of the rural environment as a place for 
enjoyable wholesome recreation and leisure 
and they did not believe that the rural en- 
vironment provides better possibilities for 
wholesome family life than elsewhere. On 
all the other sub-scales, they expressed 
positive opinions more frequently than neg- 
ative ones. 

Publication (2) presents the opinions the 
260 Cornell University students, the high 
school students and the adult rural resi- 
dents (i.e., the three original samples) pos- 
sess toward each of the ten dimensions 
of living and working in rural living con- 
sidered in the general scale. 

The 3 major groupings and the 23 sub- 
groupings favored the ten aspects of rural 
working and rural living in the following 
order: (1) healthfulness; (2) living facili- 
ties; (3) advantages for rearing children; 
(4) recreation and leisure; (5) farming 
as enjoyable work; (6) educational possi- 
bilities; (7) wholesome family life; (8) 
sociable community life; (9) aesthetic pleas- 
ures, and (10) satisfactory livelihood from 
farming. It was also pointed out that the 
general opinion about living and working 
in the rural environment is only slightly 
more favorable for men than for women 
and is consistently more favorable for rural 
residents than for village or city dwellers. 

In Publication (5) Anderson explains the 
methodological procedures followed in con- 
structing a short form (80 items) from the 


140 items rural living opinion scale. Two of 
the sub-scales (VI and VIII) of the 140 
item seale were included in the short form 
since they each contained only eight items. 
The general procedure used in selecting 
items from the other eight sub-scales was 
to use the four positive and the four nega- 
tive items in each scale with the highest 
scale value differences and largest critical 
ratios. Certain modifications of this pro- 
cedure were made when positive and nega- 
tive items were presumed to represent the 
same ideas. 

To “validate” the short form, correlations 
were computed between the scale score of 
the 80 items in the short form and the 
residual 60 items in the larger scale for 
six groupings of high school students and 
2 college groupings. The correlation coeffici- 
ents ranged from +-.75 to 4-.95. 

Publication (6) is the short form of the 
scale with a series of face sheet items and 
a scoring sheet. It also includes a general 
attitude item toward living in the rural en- 
vironment or the city. An enclosed sheet 
also gives a suggested set of norms for 
interpreting scores in addition to a brief 
review of the procedures used in construc- 
ting the short scale. 

It is this reviewer's hope that a number 
of rural sociologists will use this scale and 
attempt to determine its reliability and 
validity in New York State and other areas. 
If it can be demonstrated that this scale 
meets the criteria for standardization of 
measuring instruments, it should be an im- 
portant addition to the kit of measurement 
devices available to the rural sociologist. 

It further must be pointed out that as is 
the case with any Likert method attitude 
scale, the same total score may be secured 
in a number of different ways. Thus, an 
individual who scores every statement a 3 
and another individual who scores one-half 
the statements 5 and the other half 1 will 
have identical scores. This raises the whole 
fascinating problem of unidimensionality. 
Suffice it to say that the multidimension- 
ality aspects of Anderson’s scale must be 
clearly recognized by the user. This aware- 
ness is especially necessary in view of the 
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recent work on unidimensionality by Gutt- 
man, Edwards, Festinger, Clark and others. 


Neal Gross. 
University of Minnesota. 


Milbank Memorial Fund. Problems in the 
Collection and Comparability of Inter- 
national Statisticse—Papers presented 
at the Round Table on International 
Statistics, 1948 Conference of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. 165 pp. New 
York, 1949. 


The student of international social and 
economic phenomena all too frequently finds 
himself in the unenviable position of having 
too few or no statistics with which to work. 
For large areas of the world, containing 
a great proportion of the world’s population, 
no such statistics are available or are of 
such nature as to be practically useless. 
And even when working with data from the 
more statistically advanced countries, the 
problem of comparability is encountered. 
Recognizing that “the need for adequate 
and comparable statistics on a world basis 
has been pointed up as never before by the 
programs and activities planned by the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies,” 
one round table discussion of the 1948 An- 
nual Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund was devoted to this problem. The 
present volume contains the eleven papers 
which were presented at that meeting. 


Professor Walter F. Wilcox, in his pa- 
per on the development of international 
statistics, describes the historical develep- 
ment of the International Statistical In- 
stitute, emphasizing the unsuccessful ob- 
structionist role of the German government 
in the belief that “the experiences of sta- 
tists with Germany may be repeated some 
day with Soviet Russia.” 


Drawing from the experiences of a com- 
parative international study of world demo- 
graphic data which was undertaken during 
the war by the Princeton University Office 
of Population Research, Dudley Kirk ana- 
lyzes the problems of collection and com- 
parability of international population sta- 


tistics. Although total population figures 
are far from perfect, Kirk states that it 
seems safe to say they “are more adequate 
than most other social data to which they 
may be related.” Aside from such total fig- 
ures there are few demographic indices 
available on a world-wide basis, while the 
problem of achieving comparability is most 
difficult. However, “population statistics 
have never been so good for so large a pro- 
portion of the world’s people,” and through 
the efforts of private and governmental 
international organizations future improve- 
ments seem assured. Forest E. Linder, of 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
discusses some of that agency's difficulties 
in the collection of demographic data and 
suggests that because that office is limited 
to use and presentation of statistics which 
are supplied by the separate governments 
of the U.N., data for the major areas of 
the world will have to be developed by the 
private investigator through utilization of 
the fragmentary data which can be found. 
Cultural differences and various census con- 
cepts as they have been encountered in prep- 
aration for the 1950 census of the Americas 
are described by Calvert L. Dedrick, while 
Max Lacroix discusses the problems of col- 
lection and comparison of migration sta- 
tistics. 

In the development of internationally com- 
parable food and agriculture statistics the 
International Institute of Agriculture was 
active from 1905 until it was absorbed into 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Conrad Taeuber describes the efforts of the 
latter agency to continue the Institute’s 
work and to improve coverage and compara- 
bility. The collection of food and agriculture 
statistics is in most cases a responsibility 
of government and thus the structure of a 
country’s government, its degree of control 
over crop production, its total role in eco- 
nomic affairs, and the importance which 
government attaches to particular products, 
will exert great influence on the data avail- 
able. Taeuber emphasizes that one of the 
major sources of difficulty at present in 
the development of statistics in this area 
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is the fact that sometimes these statistics 
are clearly instruments of national policy. 
An important activity of the FAO for sev- 
eral years has been the promotion of a 
world-wide Census of Agriculture in 1950, 
from which it is hoped better coverage and 
greater comparability will result. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund is once more 
to be commended for having provided the 
facilities for the discussion by a group of 
competent scholars of a subject of impor- 
tance. This volume can readily be recom- 
mended as a guide to the student wandering 
for the first time into such a danger- 
frought area as international statistics, and 
the hardened veteran will find it of interest. 

Ropert G. BURNIGHT. 
University of Connecticut. 


Rural Organization 


[7] The Rural Social Organization of Fred- 
erick County, Maryland, has been condition- 
ed by a number of factors including the 
soil, topography, the cultural heritage left 
by early English and German settlers and 
their descendants, the kind of agriculture 
practiced through three periods of the coun- 
ty’s history and the growth of the non-farm 
segments of the rural population. Although 
Frederick County is well supplied with 
neighborhoods and communities of different 
sizes that supply a varying number of com- 
mercial and psycho-social services, the coun- 
ty itself is the dominant locality group. 
The authors stress this point and maintain 
that “this subordination of the once domi- 
nant rural community with its strong lo- 
calism to an over-all county-wide organi- 
zational structure is a recent trend and one 
of major significance.” 

Detailed descriptions of approximately 
twenty-five urban and rural communities 
are given and the services and degree of 
group consciousness in the form of a lo- 
cality group classification are outlined for 
a much longer list. Schools, churches, farm 
families, formal organizations, informal 
groups and agencies within Frederick Coun- 
ty are also described. With regard to agen- 
cies the authors were impressed by the 


“large number of public officials discharg- 
ing their duties on the county level who are 
directly or indirectly appointed by and are 
responsible to State and Federal govern- 
mental organizations.” 

The authors conclude “that Frederick 
County possesses a well integrated rural 
organization. Its institutions are strongly 
and traditionally rooted in the daily lives 
of the people; formally organized groups 
encompass all the major fields of local ag- 
ricultural interest and most of the special 
interests; local governmental organization 
renders the services deemed desirable by 
the populace; locality groups are numerous 
and often well integrated, and in general, 
the agencies have related their programs to 
the local social and economic problems.” 


[14] A bulletin entitled New Hampshire 
Extension Looks At Itself analyzes the par- 
ticipation of Hillsboro County residents in 
Extension programs. Although the majority 
of men and women in the county were being 
reached by the Extension Service, the study 
indicated that more subject matter should: 
be directed to the needs of small-scale farm- 
ers and young families. The agricultural, 
home economics, and 4-H Club work should 
be co-ordinated with the aim of serving 
the entire family and community. Rural 
people are interested not only in technical 
information but also in child rearing, rec- 
reation, health services, and improvements 
in home and community life. 


[18] The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations has issued a 
publication on Training Rural Leaders in 
Shantan Bailie School, Kansu Province, 
China. It is a comprehensive report on the 
work of the school, and its influence on 
individual and community life. The nine 
Bailie schools (inspired by Joseph Bailie, an 
American missionary) were started in the 
early 1940's and grew out of the Chinese 
industrial co-operative movement which 
spread rapidly during the war years. In 
this movement which aims toward “an eco- 
nomic and social revolution in China by 
peaceful and democratic methods,” the nat- 
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ural and human resources of rural com- 
munities are mobilized to the fullest extent 
to help the poverty-stricken people. Through 
integrated agricultural, pastoral, and indus- 
trial activities students at Shantan are 
trained to be organizers and technicians in 
village industrial cooperatives. They study 
the Chinese language and culture, English, 
and technical subjects. Democratic manage- 
through self-governing 
organizations and the school’s consumers’ 
co-operative. The boys trained there will 
carry the spirit of “one for all and all for 
one” into the larger world where they will 
be leaders in the movement for improved 
rural welfare. 


ment is practiced 


Population 


[6] A report on the recent Population Up- 
surge in the United States describes changes 
brought about by the rapid increase in 
population during the 1940's. Some of the 
factors contributing to this increase were 
(1) high employment at generally good 
wages, (2) measures which tended to reduce 
the financial burden of children and de- 
pendents, and (3) improved medical fa- 
cilities for the care of mothers and babies 
and the expansion of hospital and medical 
care insurance. The author calls attention 
to the errors of many demographers in fore- 
casting population growth. He takes ex- 
ception to the belief that our population 
peak decline. “We 
present setting upper 
limits to life or to our national 
production potential, or forecasting the 
course of the birth rate, the productivity 
per worker, and the changes in the make-up 
of the standard of living (not the consump- 
level per that influences the 
choice between consumption goods and chil- 
dren—-to say nothing of other 
factors.” 


will reach a and then 


have no basis for 


expectancy 


tion capita) 


numerous 
significant 


Rural Health 


[5) The Use of Health in Two 
Pennalyvania Communitica was studied to 
determine the effect of distance from health 
and self- 


Services 


service, cost, income, education, 
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medication on the use of medical, dental, 
and hospital facilities and the difference be- 
tween borough and rural populations in 
these respects. The survey included 1071 
families (3684 individuals) in Towanda, 
county seat of Bradford County, and Coud- 
ersport, county seat of Potter County. 
The authors found that (1) distance from 
the doctor did not prevent calling him for 
illnesses and that 94 percent of all births 
were hospitalized, (2) income had no im- 
portant effect on the percentage of illness 
attended but the low income groups bore 
the heaviest load of all health expenses, 
(3) the percentage of persons receiving 
dental treatment increased with educational 
class of family head and with income but 
rural families used less dental treatment 
than urban families, (4) rural parents were 
less apt than urban parents to have their 
children’s physical defects corrected even 
though they were in greater need of cor- 
rection, (5) although the use of home-pre- 
pared remedies was slightly higher in the 
rural areas, the majority of all families 
used unprescribed drug store remedies, (6) 
insurance coverage for illness, accident, hos- 
pitalization, and death was much greater for 
urban than for rural families. The text is 
supplemented by 22. figures and 45 tables. 


Miscellaneous 
[2] According to the study How to Keep 
Your Farm in the Family, perhaps the best 
method is by a sales agreement or contract. 
This usually the son to make a 
start in farming at a fairly early age. His 
parents are given reasonable security since 
they can look in on their investment. The 
son is given a chance to operate the farm 
as he sees fit and in line with his long-time 
plans. The other heirs are given equitable 
treatment and the home farm is kept intact 
as a going concern. Other methods of trans- 
fer, occasionally satisfactory but usually of 
questionable value, are (a) wills, (b) laws 
of inheritance, and (c) gifts. 

The conclusions are based largely upon 
information gleaned from individual cases, 
lawyers, probate judges, 
and county agents, and 


enables 


discussions with 


bankers, clergy, 
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from 270 farm visits in Gratiot and Calhoun 
Counties in Michigan. The transfer of a 
farm from father to son or son-in-law oc- 
curs once in a lifetime and most families 
need assistance if economic losses and per- 
sonal heartaches are to be avoided. Excerpts 
from a contract are presented at the end of 
the bulletin. 


[12] A study of the Social Aspects of Farm 
Mechanization in Oklahoma describes the 
effect of mechanization on the farm popu- 
lation, labor force, tenure, mobility, size 
of farm, land use, farm organization, and 
level of living of farm families. Some of 
the changes which have accompanied mech- 
anization are (1) consolidation of many 
small farms into more adequate units so 
that families remaining on farms have a 
higher level of living, (2) concentration of 
ownership among a few large landholders 
and the restriction of opportunities for farm 
youth who wish to become farmers, (3) in- 
crease of large-scale commercialized agri- 
culture which tends to rely increasingly 
upon government assistance in production 
control and price support programs. The 
author concludes that, in the long run, the 
increased use of tractors and other labor- 
saving machines should prove beneficial to 
farm families in spite of the dislocations 
and disruptions which accompany them. 


[28] As outlined in a recent publication, 
The United Nations in the four years of 
its existence has demonstrated that volun- 
tary cooperation for peace can prevent war. 
its effectiveness depends upon “the will to 
peaceful cooperation of its more than a 
billion human beings who are represented 
by their governments in its agencies and 
on its councils.” It is a living organization 
accurately reflecting the aspirations, diffi- 
culties, and immaturities of our world so- 
ciety. 

The councils, commissions, and agencies 
through which the United Nations operates 
have made notable progress in fostering 
the economic, social, and political well- 
being of peoples throughout the world. This 
has been accomplished by working with 
existing international organizations such as 
the International Labor Organization and 
the World Health Organization and also 
by the formation of special agencies, for 
example, the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, to deal with specific problems. 
“The core of its action and the hope of its 
future is the enlightened self-interest of 
nations, for wherever there is an under- 
standing of the forces affecting our modern 
civilization, reason inevitably supports the 
principles of the United Nations Charter.” 
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Edited by Otis Durant Duncan 


the /’eople. By Roland W. 
Bartlett. Champaign, Illinois; Garrard 
Press, 1949. Pp. vii + 303, $4.00. 

Bartlett is concerned with the national 
and international consequences if the United 
States has a period of prolonged mass un- 
employment such as experienced in the 
1950's. The purpose of his book is “to stimu- 
late thinking on ways of maintaining full 
employment and high farm income within 
the framework of a competitive system of 
free enterprise.” (p.v) 

Mass unemployment of the 30's is at- 
tributed to the policy followed by a few 
large mass-production industries of exacting 
monopoly prices and reducing the volume 
of production rather than reducing prices 
and maintaining production. The responsi- 
bility for this policy is placed upon manage- 
ment, not organized labor. The price, pro- 
duction and employment records of the steel 
industry, the auto industry and the farm 
machinery industry are cited as evidence— 
a chapter being devoted to each industry. 
“Law of the jungle” competition also curbed 


for 


Necur fw 


production. 

The author not hesitate to 
recommendations for curbing monopoly and 
preventing depression; for example, prohibit 
the basing point system such as used by 
the steel industry; make possible a guaran- 

to every wage earner; 

enterprise cooperatives, 
self-sustaining or self- 
liquidating municipal or regional govern- 
ment-operated businesses to compete with 
independent private businesses; segregate 
sales from service in our mass-production 
industries. A program of research, teaching, 
and extension in colleges and universities 
of major industrial states for maintaining 
full employment is advocated. A coopera- 
tive health under the fed- 
eral government comparable to the Rural 
Electrification Administration is proposed. 

Predictions of future developments are 


does make 


teed annual wage 


encourage free 


chain stores, and 


administration 


made rather freely; for example, coopera- 
tive purchase of automobiles in fleet lots; 
widespread growth in cooperative health 
associations; material expansion in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of farm machinery 
by farmer-owned cooperatives. 

The last half of the book consists of 30 
appendix tables including economic trend 
data and a selection of articles ranging from 
Lord Macauley’s letter to H. S. Randall 
in 1857 to a discussion by a Federal Trade 
Commission economist of “The Effect of 
Recent Basing Point Decisions Upon Busi- 
ness Practices.” 

The two chapters on farmer and con- 
sumer cooperatives and the one on “Educa- 
tion for Maintaining Full Employment”— 
the three of perhaps greatest potential in- 
terest to a sociologist—contain little that 
is new. There is considerable repetition from 
chapter to chapter of the main points of 
unalysis, recommendations and predictions. 
This reviewer is left puzzled as to the read- 
ing audience the author had in mind. 

Oar F. LARSON. 
Cornell University. 


Church and Community in the South. By 
Gordon W. Blackwell, Lee M. Brooks, 
and S. H. Hobbs, Jr. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: John Knox Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii + 416. $6.00. 

This book grew out of a study made by 
the Institute for Research in Social Science 
of the University of North Carolina. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States had set up a 
Committee on Religious Education Re- 
Study to make a thorough re-examination 
of that denomination’s program of Chris- 
tian Education in the light of new needs and 
changing conditions. In order to make a 
sound approach to its task the committee 
asked the Institute to furnish factual ma- 
terial that would portray as fully as pos- 
sible the situation that exists in the south 
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and to plan and supervise new studies of 
ten selected churches in their community 
setting. 

More than one-half of the book is de- 
voted to digests of studies of 71 rural and 
94 urban communities. These digests to- 
gether with the ten new studies furnish 
the data for the report. Hobbs wrote about 
the Rural South, Brooks about the Urban 
South and Blackwell discussed Church- 
Community relationships. Taking this ma- 
terial and much other authoritative re- 
source matter, they utilized the best think- 
ing of hundreds of leading students of the 
South and its needs and possibilities. 

This book fills a real need. Much has 
been written about the church but we are 
only beginning to study it in relation to its 
community. Most of the published materials 
on the church, although valuable in that 
they express the opinions of church leaders, 
do not have the undergirding of careful 
research and study. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this statement. Yet the fact re- 
mains that a report such as this book sets 
a needed pattern of approach to serving 
the religious needs of communities. 

The Federal Council of Churches has 
long maintained a research staff, and more 
recently several denominations have ap- 
pointed staff members to serve in this area. 
It is to be hoped that many more studies 
such as Church and Community in the South 
will be made. , 

Although prepared as a result of a spe- 
cific study for one denomination this work 
must not be regarded as limited in its value. 
It is really a comprehensive approach to a 
general problem—that of more adequately 
serving the total religious needs of the 
South. 

Few of the authors’ conclusions will be 
regarded as new. It has long been generally 
recognized, for instance, that practically 
every town and city and most country com- 
munities have a high degree of denomina- 
tional competition. However, it is signifi- 
cant to have social scientists state this as 
one of the conclusions of a careful study. 
The statement that churches as institutions 


are generally aloof from the community 
social issues around them also needed to 
be emphasized. This book will be useful 
to all churchmen seeking information about 
the relation of the church to the community. 
Sociologists will use it as a valuable source 
book on community relationships. 
JoHN Baxter Howes. 

Westminster Theological Seminary. 
Family Housing. By 

and Keith H. Hinchcliff. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 

viii + 265. $4.00. 

Planning the building or remodeling of 
a single-family house is an experience com- 
mon to a high percentage of the families 
of the United States today. A considerable 
body of knowledge has been accumulated on 
functional space usage, family adjustment 
to space and the best use of the dollar in 
housing and housing equipment. At the 
same time we have grown to depend on 
specialists to provide the technical know- 
how of construction. This book, designed as 
a college text, translates the social, economic 
and engineering knowledge for the layman 
in an understandable fashion. The materials 
are drawn from many sources and are 
based on the experiences of the authors in 
the field of housing. A total of 157 excel- 
lent illustrations show the engineering and 
planning techniques and procedures most 
frequently used. Sociological research has 
been utilized in discussing the needs of fam- 
ilies, decision making, the value of plan- 
ning, the effect of public policy and control 
and in stating the minimum standards for 
satisfactory family living. The book is char- 
acterized by its straightforward presenta- 
tion of facts with few references and with 
a minimum of tabular data. Written by less 
mature authors the lack of documentation 
might be considered a fault. The sociologist 
will look in vain for some reference to New 
Farm Homes for Old by Vance and Black- 
well and for reference to the work of Svend 
Riemer. The details of the alternative of the 
neighborhood or community furnishing the 
facilities for family living are likewise omit- 


ted. 





Deane G. Carter 
New York: 
Pp. 
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Subject matter includes chapters on pub- 
lie interests in housing, farm housing, home 
equipment, costs and financing, health and 
safety safeguards, kinds of materials, and 
procedures for acquiring a home. Minimum 
standards are given for each type of serv- 
ice and activity. Utility and appearance 
are both considered. The book is remarkably 
up-to-date with discussions and diagrams 
on heat pumps, radiant heating, thermo- 
pane picture windows, cut-out models, plan- 
ning by activity areas, prefabrication, di- 
vided bathrooms, newest types of window 
adjustors, and the absence of doors between 
rooms for daytime living. The book pro- 
vides a sound introduction to the subject 
of meeting the family housing needs. 

RALPH J. RAMSEY. 
University of Kentucky. 


Front Porch Farmer. By Channing Cope. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Turner E. Smith & 
Co,, 1949. Pp. xvii + 171. $2.75 

This is a fascinating story of an outstand- 
ing experiment made by an intelligent per- 
son out of a combination of personal ex- 
perimentation and scientific knowledge. It 
is also an experiment in making money 
by doing what you like to do. Channing 
Cope is a newspaper man, radio commen- 
tator and farmer. Sociologically none of 
these personal and professional talents and 
activities must be overlooked in interpreting 
the wider application of his demonstration 
in grass farming. 

He has thoroughly proved the soundness 
of his system of farming. His financial 
statements balance heavily in the right 
column. The time he has for off-farm ac- 
tivities attests to the smal] amount of time 
required to operate a 700 acre Georgia farm. 
The romance he has in country living is 
something which many persons, both farm 
and city, avidly seek. Thousands of farmers 
could and probably should learn from his 
22 years of demonstrated success in turn- 
ing eroded, gullied and over-flowed land 
into a combination of “weather-proof pas- 
tures” which provide all of the “feed re- 


quirements for livestock 365 days every 
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year.” Millions of farmers can practice 
some of his proven ideas even if they can’t 
finance as large an experiment as his be- 
cause they have no off-farm income to pay 
for the farm rehabilitation which is required 
before Front Porch Farming can be prac- 
ticed. 

The author, demonstrator, and missionary 
of “Farming Can Be Easy”; “Farming as 
a Way of Life”; “Letting Nature Work for 
You”; “Miracle Vine (kudzu) and other 
Rugged Perennials”; “Weatherproofing and 
Winter Grazing”; and “Foolproof Livestock 
Raising” is no utopian and no critic of 
scientific farming. He assiduously uses 
every bit of validated scientific knowledge 
the State Experiment Stations and the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture have develop- 
ed. He doesn’t even refuse to learn from 
neighbors and others who follow the time- 
worn customs in farming. But he does more 
than either. Probably the shortest analyt- 
ical description of what he does is re- 
corded on page 4 when he says: “Cover 
your land with close-growing crops selected 
and adapted to your environment, enrich 
them with suitable fertilizers, gather them 
with some form of livestock, and you have 
something to sell or exchange for anything 
else you need, including labor.” 

“There is never a time when the Front 
Porch Farmer cannot trade a milk-fed calf 
for something he needs for his farm or 
home. And, of course, the calf is the prod- 
uct of his grasses and clovers.” 

This, of course, isn’t the whole story of 
the diverse problems which go to make up 
American agriculture. It is a validated story 
and one which others similarly conditioned, 
intellectually, occupationally and financial- 
ly can follow. It will not, of course, provide 
all the agricultural products society needs. 
It does not avoid the use of hired labor 
in the operation of the farm and it cannot 
be established on a financial shoestring. 
The author doesn’t claim that it can and 
it would be both ignorant and unjust to 
claim more for “Front Porch Farming” 
than he does. Nor is it full understanding 
of Front Porch Farming experience to nar- 
row the contribution to production of grass- 
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es and livestock, outstanding as these ex- 
periments are. The end-product and pur- 
pose and the final pay-off in the author's 
mind is expressed in the first sentence of 
his first chapter, and a few sentences from 
the last few pages of his book. In the first 
sentence he says: “the history of farming 
is a story of drudgery. ‘By the sweat of thy 
brow, thou shalt earn thy bread,’ was lived 
as well as written.” On pages 170 and 171 
he says: “There is this to be said in pre- 
senting our discussion; we have proved 
(to ourselves at least) that farming is a 
way of life, that it is a satisfying way of 
life, that it provides more interesting work 
and offers more means of personal expres- 
sion than any other profession we know 
of for the amount of training and capital 
involved. 

“There is more independence to be found 
on the farm than elsewhere. Security, of 
course: anyone can make a living on the 
farm. But farming is characterized by a 
form of independence not to be found in 
the towns or cities. It comes from being in 
position to make your own decisions. You 
decide and then you do. 

“One other thing, you can do more with 
your money in the country than you can 
in town. For the same amount of money 
you spend on building and maintaining a 
home in town, you can build and maintain 
a large and productive farm. You will not 
spend your life feeding servants and keep- 
ing up appearances; you will live longer 
and feel better.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett said, farming is, or 
should be, an occupation, a business, and a 
way of life. Channing Cope has demonstra- 
ted tha’ it can be a success in all three of 
them. 

CARL C, TAYLOR. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 





Handicrafts of New England. By Allen 


H. Eaton. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers, 1949. Pp. xxi + 374 (Exclusive 
of illustrations). $5.00. 


Economic and social values of the handi- 


crafts have an able advocate in Allen Eaton. 
Readers interested in this subject will re- 
member his comprehensive Handicrafts of 
the Southern Highlands (RURAL SOCIOL- 
OGY, V. 3, No. 1, Mar. 1938, p. 120), which 
was later issued as a talking book and 
which was designated by the Institute of 
Graphic Arts as among the “best made 
books” of its decade. This volume is much 
like it in exhaustive treatment, handsome 
format, readability, and infusion of the 
human spirit. 

New England is as notable and as his- 
torical in its handicrafts as the Southern 
Highlands. It is as diversified in its prod- 
ucts. Many of the handicrafters are highly 
skilled. In some instances, their workman- 
ship is in constant demand by the most 
discriminating sportsmen, the country over, 
who will use none other, whether equipment 
or sportswear. Many of the craftsmen are 
in isolated spots; others work in community 
groups. The income from the work is some- 
times essential to the family level of living; 
sometimes it is a highly prized supplement 
making possible new household equipment, 
or an addition to the house, or college for 
the children. 

New England handicrafts, proverbially 
reliable, had a lift when Governor Winant 
of New Hampshire, on his second inaugural 
address said, in effect, that farms of the 
State should still return a living to indus- 
trious and intelligent farmers but that, in 
the long winters when farm work was 
scarce, many needed a local occupation for 
diversion and for additional income. The 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
was an outcome of the suggestion and since 
1933 the Legislature of New Hampshire 
has made an appropriation for its advisory 
and guidance work with crafters through- 
out the State. Returns and results have 
been notable. 

Therapeutic values of handicrafts have 
proved themselves abundantly in the hos- 
pitals and convalescent establishments in 
both World Wars and their long aftermaths, 
if such proof of the well-known was nec- 
essary. 
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This book is encyclopedic in its detail, 
giving names, places, and descriptions for 
each kind of craft. Yet the human element 
is always evident and it is epitomized in 
many of the stunning photographs (there 
are more than a hundred) as is the intrinsic 
beauty of many of the articles. The love 
of this self-expression in design and work- 
manship radiates from many a picture of 
the worker at his work—or at her work. 


The Russell Sage Foundation aided in 
the intensive studies on which these books 
were built. That fact in itself is corrobora- 
tion of their social worth. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Investment in People. By Edwin R. Em- 
bree and Julia Waxman. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. 291. 
$3.00. 

Inveaement in People is the story of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. After a brief chap- 
ter dealing with American foundations at 
the turn of the century and a chapter per- 
taining to Julius Rosenwald, the founder 
of the fund, there is a detailed account of 
its history, organization and activities. At 
various places in the book the theories which 
guided the trustees in the disbursements of 
funds are illustrated and discussed. 


The basic assumption on which the fund 
operated was that in a democracy all people 
should have the opportunity to enjoy its 
benefits. Acting on this assumption, the 
directors decided that the situation of Ne- 
groes in the United States and the race re- 
lationships involved presented a logical and 
urgent field for philanthropic endeavor. 
Four main lines of activity were followed: 
(1) Education which included a _ school- 
building program, library services, teacher 
education, and university centers; (2) 
Health and Medical Services; (3) Fellow- 
ships, and (4) Race Relations. 

The account of the activities in these 
various areas reveals stories of tragedy 
and heroism and over-all achievement which 
provide illustrations of principles in sociol- 
oly and social psychology that the specialist 


in these fields will readily recognize. More 

often than not the scene of activity has a 

rural background. A total of 4977 school- 

houses were built or improved. From 1928 

to 1948, more than a half-million books 

were distributed to schools in all of the 

southern states in connection with the li- 

brary program. 

The following expenditures were made 
from the Fund: Teacher Education, $1,- 
646,481; University Centers, $2,787,312; 
Negro Health, $1,701,928; Medical Services, 
$1,315,390; Fellowships, $1,832,820; and 
Race Relations, $3,004,485. Money for the 
numerous and varied projects in these areas 
was expended only after careful investigat- 
tion involving the use of the social sciences. 

Though the accomplishment in the attain- 
ment of democratic ideals in each of the 
above areas is remarkable, to say the least, 
the authors state repeatedly that the fund 
alone was not responsible. The book brings 
into sharp focus the question of how and 
where a foundation should spend its funds. 
The drift toward conventional and routine 
channels is ever present but it may not 
provide the wisest course. Here is an area 
where social pioneering is needed. This vol- 
ume is a good case study of such effort. 
Sociologists will find in the accomplishment 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund demonstra- 
tions of many principles about race and op- 
portunity which they teach in their class- 
rooms. 

CHARLES R. HOFFER. 

Michigan State College. 

The Negro in the United States. By E. 
Franklin. Frazier. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxxi 
+ 767. Text: $6.00. Trade: $8.00. 

The author of this volume and Professor 
Wirth, who wrote the introduction, have 
suggested that the need for this study was 
not so great after the publication of An 
American Dilemma. Both were on the staff 
of writers who, under the direction of Myr- 
dal, wrote that very comprehensive study 
of white America’s treatment of the Negro. 

This volume, however, is not a duplication. 
Perhaps fear of just that helped to produce 
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something quite different. Many Negro 
leaders and reform-minded whites may be 
disappointed if they expected Frazier to 
present a condemnation of American race 
relations of the past and propose specific 
policies and programs for improvement. In- 
stead of that we have a scholarly and ob- 
jective history of the American Negro, in- 
cluding his African cultural background, 
his experience as a slave, his changing role 
through the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period, and finally the record of his partial 
integration into the larger life of the Amer- 
ican community. 

Many readers will note with satisfaction 
that the author presents considerable evi- 
dence of the survival of African cultural 
traits among the slaves, a fact which had 
been denied in several studies of the Ne- 
gro. 

The reviewer believes that the greatest 
inadequacies of this study are to be found 
in the presentation of the changing status 
of the Negro and his role in the American 
community during the last decade. Although 
the record is brought up to date for the ur- 
ban community, particularly in industry 
and politics, in agriculture the Negro is left 
struggling to survive the depression thirties. 
The changes in wages on cotton and sugar 
plantations from 75 cents per day in 1937 
to a minimum of $2.25 under federal regu- 
lation during World War II is not men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps no other single study gives the 
history of education for the Negro so com- 
pletely for the entire period from early 
slave experience to 1945. However, even 
here the full idea of regional higher educa- 
tional institutions is either unknown or for 
some reason omitted. This movement, which 
involves as many white students as Negroes 
and which is spreading to regions outside of 
the South, is treated only as an evasion of 
the Negro’s right to attend institutions 
within the state of residence. 

Although, as the author claims, no spe- 
cific statements of policies or programs of 
reform are made, the equivalent is partially 
accomplished indirectly. In his objective 


presentation of the activities of action 
groups, together with selected quotations, 
he effectively furnishes a basis for reform. 
“The widespread influence of the Aassocia- 
tion (NAACP) is evident in various phases 
of the struggle of the Negro to achieve 
equality in American life.” The author com- 
ments that the program of this organiza- 
tion—(1) abolition of all forced segregation, 
(2) equal educational advantages for col- 
ored and white, (3) enfranchisement of the 
Negro, and (4) enforcement of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments—-“does 
not seem radical today.” 

In spite of a few criticisms set down here, 
the reviewer believes there is no other single 
volume in which the student of race rela- 
tions and the American Negro can find 
so much well-documented material. 

Roy E. Hype. 
Southeastern Louisiana College. 





Monetary Management. A Research Study 
for the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment. By E. A. Goldenweiser. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv + 175. $2.75. 

Monetary management in the United 
States is divided among a number of gov- 
ernmental agencies including the Federal 
Reserve System, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and a growing number of lend- 
ing agencies. The author believes that while 
“a thorough overhauling of our financial 
organization . .. may need be taken,” the 
present arrangement “is not an insurmount- 
able obstacle to effective monetary manage- 
ment.” 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Golden- 
weiser discusses the volume (amount of 
notes, coins and bank deposits held by the 
public), availability (willingness to extend 
credit), and cost (interest rates) of money 
and how each of these money factors can 
be controlled. He then outlines some of 
the crucial policy decisions made by the 
Federal Reserve System since its inception 
in 1914. He reviews the inflationary aspects 
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of waging war and the subsequent war on 
inflation. There are chapters on Federal 
Reserve powers and on international mone- 
tary factors. For readers who are unfamil- 
jar with the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System the appendix contains a clear- 
ly written description of the purposes and 
functions of the Federal Reserve. 
Watrter C. McKAIN, Jr. 

University of Connecticut. 





Lonesome Valley. By Henry Hornsby. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1948. Pp. 385. $3.50. 

A novel contributes valuable sociological 
knowledge to the extent that its descriptions 
of day-by-day life and human relations are 
typical and valid. If they are typical they 
yield insights into segments of society — 
either geographic or social class segments 

which constitute real social analyses. The 
analyses are valid if the personal observa- 
tions or experiences of the writer are but- 
tressed by his understanding of their typi- 
cality and if the total configuration of social 
situations is not distorted by super-romantic 
treatment of some components of the con- 
figurations. 

Lonesome Valley seems to me to fulfill one 
of these requirements but to fail in the 
other. Its vivid descriptions of personalities, 
sights, sounds, and even odors of which a 
Kentucky mountain boy was nostalgically 
conscious even when in the city, undoubtedly 
portrays a typical farm experience which 
should be revealing to those who don’t know 
the meaning of such experiences, Johnny 
Baker as a person, however, is not a typical 
Kenutecky mountain boy. It is in fact the 
atypical phase of his life, his abnormal fam- 
ily situation and his almost psychic person- 
ality that makes the story of his life novel. 
Because he is not a typical mountain boy the 
reader may have difficulty in recognizing 
the normality of the situations to which he 
reacts abnormally. 

Probably most novels are not written for 
the purpose of valid social analyses. Some 
of them are. Most are written as gripping 


stories. As such, Lonesome Valley is a suc- 
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cess. Its descriptions of physical situation, 
neighborhood and institutional life and the 
sanctioned roles of persons is superb, but as 
a sociological novel it is not a Growth of the 
Soil, a Giant of the Earth, or a Time of Man. 
Cart C. TAYLOR. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 





Readings on Agricultural Policy. By O. B. 
Jesness, Editor. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Co., 1949. Pp. xi + 470. 
$4.75. 

This book was sponsored by the American 
Farm Economic Association through a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Jesness of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The other members were 
Herrell DeGraff, F. F. Elliott, L. P. Gabbard 
and H. R. Wellman. It contains 34 readings, 
and might well have been called “Readings 
in Current Agricultural Policy” since only 
two of the 44 readings were written before 
1940. Indeed most of them (20) were written 
since 1945 and, therefore, represent a post 
war point of view. 

The book is divided into four parts: Part 
I, Background; Part II, Price and Produc- 
tion Adjustment; Part III, International 
Trade and Relations; Part IV, Land and 
Rural People. The Editor recognizes that 
the subject cannot be covered in a single 
volume, and states that the parts deal “with 
some of the more important” aspects of 
agricultural policy. Nearly half of the book 
is devoted to Part II, and a fourth to Part 
IV. By intent, papers appearing in the 
Journal of Farm Economics are given pref- 
erence. 

In a brief review one cannot undertake to 
criticize the content of the many individual 
references which comprise this volume. One 
can only deal with the sources and the selec- 
tion and organization of materials. As to the 
sources, they seem to be well chosen. The 
list includes such well-known names as— 
John D. Black, Theodore W. Schultz, Joseph 
S. Davis, Chester C. Davis, F. F. Elliott, 
L. C. Gray, and others almost equally well 
known. Sociologists will be interested to find 
the names of Rupert B. Vance and Margaret 
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Hagood there also. A number of references 
are taken from the reports of the Committee 
on Post-War Agricultural Policy of the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

The editorial committee worked under 
general instruction from the American 
Farm Economic Association, and within the 
scope of that mandate seem to have selected 
and organized the references well. That is to 
say, the book sticks to the economic aspects 
of agricultural policy and includes only 
sober discussions written by competent per- 
sons. 

The book should prove to be useful in 
classes of considerable size where a collec- 
tion of standard materials on economic pol- 
icy in agriculture is needed to serve as a 
text. Otherwise it might be difficult to justify 
the verbatum reproduction of lengthy chap- 
ters from such standard works as the 1940 
Yearbook of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, The Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, Schultz's 
Agriculture in An Unstable Economy and 
Black’s, Parity, Parity, Parity. Sociologists 
will find it a convenient collection for study 
and reference. Also, the book suggests that 
rural sociologists might do well to give 
more attention to the sociological aspects of 
some of these and other policies affecting 
rural people in the United States. 

C. E. Livery. 
University of Missouri. 


Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies. By 


Louis C. 
Press, 


Allan Chester Johnson and 
West. Princeton University 
1949. Pp viii + 344. $65.00. 
This is the sixth of a series of Princeton 
University studies based on papyri docu- 
ments. It is mainly an agricultural economic 
study of Egyptian life during a period be- 
tween the inauguration of the new Indiction 
Cycle of Emperor Diocletian, A.D. 297, and 
the Arab conquest of Egypt, A.D. 641. The 
data were derived chiefly from collections of 
ancient papyri most of which are in the 
Cairo and the British Museums, and at 
Princeton University. The papyri originally 


came from relatively isolated districts, such 
as the villages on the outskirts of the Fayum 
Oasis and in the Nile Valley. Also, limited 
recourse was made to excavations and to 
the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian 
especially, which throw valuable light on 
Roman colonial policy. 

There are five chapters: the /ntroduction 
giving the rationale of the study; The Land 
describing customs regarding tenure and 
disposal of land; The People, dealing with 
holdings, settlements, and regulations on 
industry and trade; Defense, which concerns 
the military organization; and Taration, one 
of the longer and more complex discussions 
in the book. Numerous kinds of taxes, as- 
sessments, licenses, and fines were imposed. 
With the complicated system of taxation and 
regimentation, a huge bureaucracy grew up 
which preyed upon the helpless and hapless 
provincials. Limitations of the data, how- 
ever, make it impossible for the authors to 
give a complete picture of the subject, some 
of the records being either fragmentary, or 
too badly damaged, or couched in terminol- 
ogy too doubtful in meaning to permit full 
translation. 

This volume will interest a small group of 
advanced students of the social sciences, 
agriculture, soil conservation, government, 
and other specialized fields, who need inter- 
pretative backgrounds to many things blithe- 
ly taken for granted. Yet, it imposes a 
handicap on readers not skilled in ancient 
languages, particularly Greek; it retains a 
great deal of untranslated material, through- 
out the entire text. Furthermore, statisti- 
cians might desire a clarification of much 
fragmentary material through the use of 
quantitative summaries. And the sociologist 
and the cultural anthropologist might wish 
for a little clearer picture of the interactions 
and adjustments of old Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, and Arabic cultures as they were 
interrelated in Byzantine Egypt. 

This reviewer's opinion is that the authors 
have done well under the limitations im- 
posed by the data at hand. In fact, besides 
the translation of languages and certain 
explanations of the data, they have demon- 
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strated the usefulness of such primary 
sources of research as these old Egyptian 
papyri. By implication, they have shown 
also that those who make such researches 
must be far more than mere linguists, how- 
ever important that may be, for interpreta- 
tive questions may arise requiring answers 
in terms of their larger setting before the 
translation of language could have a very 
significant meaning. In the present case, 
these questions are in the field of agricul- 
tural economics, animal and plant husband- 
ry, climatology, geology, archaeology, and 
the folkways and mores of the people pass- 
ing in review. Probably, the authors have 
given incentive for further research in this 
field by numerous foreign scholars arriving 
in America since World War II. It is hoped 
that these scholars will find both the means 
and the encouragement to continue in what 
promises to be a rewarding field of in- 
tellectual endeavor. 
J. L. Hypes. 

University of Connecticut. 


Building a Successful Marriage. By Judson 


T. Landis and Mary G. Landis. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
xii + 599. $4.50. 


By Robert A. Harper. 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949. Pp. xi + 308. $2.75. 

Both these textbooks are the product of 
college classroom experience in courses for 
marriage preparation, the former at Michi- 
gan State College, the latter at Ohio State 
University. Both texts approach the cus- 
tomary list of chapter topics for the junior 
college general education program, and both 
are effectively oriented to student reader 
interest. 

Citations are used consistently in the 
Landis book and are purposely avoided by 
Harper. Topics treated comprehensively by 
the Landis book but not by Harper include 
adoption, children’s allowances, contracep- 
tion, marriage counseling agencies, and 
mixed marriages (a chapter as contrasted 
with two pages by Harper). On the other 
hand, Harper devotes a chapter to divorce, 


New 
Inc., 


Marriage. 


while the Landis text discusses it under 
mixed marriages and other aspects of mar- 
riage. 

Both books include extensive annotated 
bibliographies. The Harper one is an alpha- 
betical list of twenty-seven authors. The 
Landis method is to classify their thirteen 
pages of listings into eight categories of 
users: three for parents, four for stages in 
the life cycle from children to engaged and 
married couples, and a last one for profes- 
sional workers. 

The Harper text explicitly relies on repu- 
tation for professional competence of the 
author to dispense completely with footnotes 
and research citations (a feat that may be 
more effective for a teacher using his own 
book than for other users). The Landis book 
succeeds in combining scholarly methods and 
student reader interest through clarity of 
expression, careful definition of technical 
terms through introductory use, and by as- 
sistance of effective illustrations and tables. 
Previously unpublished research by the 
authors is incorporated in the Landis text. 
(For a critique of these points in the Landis 
book, see the review by Winch in American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1949, pp. 
221-2.) 

In both books the treatment of premarital 
sexual intercourse emphasizes the opposi- 
tion in the mores. They imply but do not ex- 
plicitly state that such behavior tends to 
assign the participants to a lower social 
status. 

Merton D. OYLER. 
University of Virginia. 


Training in Community Relations. By 
Ronald Lippitt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xiv + 286. 
$3.50. 

There are at least two reasons for reading 
this book. It states a case showing that 
knowledge and good will are inadequate to 
assure community leadership activity which 
will produce measurable change. Then it 
presents methods used to measure change 
resulting from training given to 41 partici- 
pants in an education-action workshop. It is 
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written in readable style. More contributions 
of this type will be welcomed as they show 
how social practitioners can work in col- 
laboration with social scientists to advance 
the science of group life. 

The social action experiment reported was 
initiated by the Connecticut Inter-racial 
Commission. Cooperative arrangements were 
developed with the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of Michigan 
and the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress. 
Technical assistance was also obtained from 
the Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association. A staff of 
fourteen included a team of practitioners 
from the Connecticut program, a social 
scientist team of researchers and specialists 
in educational methodology. 

Major effects attributed to the workshop 
experience which were tabulated and dis- 
cussed in Chapter 12 listed in order of per- 
cent of trainees helped were: (1) Broaden- 
ing view of the problem and own role in 
working on it; (2) Motivation to become 
more active; (3) Acquisition and use of 
specific human relations skills; (4) General 
inspiration, stimulation; (5) Better action 
strategy and group leadership ability in 
solving problems; (6) Contact with others 
having common interest in the problems; (7) 
How to get others involved more effectively; 
(8) Encouraged as to the possibility of prog- 
ress on intergroup problems; (9) Established 
contacts with resource persons for future 
help; (10) New confidence in own abilities; 
(11) Use of workshop experience as a basis 
of personal authority in relations with co- 
workers; (12) Changes in personal preju- 
dices; (13) Workshop as a demonstration 
of better way of life. 

W. H. Sracy. 


lowa State College. 


in Income and Wealth. Volume 
New York: National Bureau 
Baltimore: 
Pp. xii + 


Studies 
Eleven. 
of Economic Research, Inc. 
The Waverly Press, 1949. 
452. $6.00. 

Anyone who has followed the work of the 


National Bureau of Economic Research is 
familiar with the outstanding contribution 
which it has made to an understanding of 
the measurement, composition, and disposi- 
tion of wealth and income. Volume One of 
its Studies in Income and Wealth, published 
in 1937, was concerned with income concepts 
and measurements. The current volume 
(Number Eleven in the series) is made up 
of papers and discussions presented at the 
1946 annual meeting of the Bureau’s Con- 
ference on Research in Income and Wealth. 
This volume deals with the industrial dis- 
tribution of manpower, real incomes in dis- 
similar geographic areas, national income 
forecasting, and the saving-income ratio. 
The first of these topics is treated histori- 
cally in two papers: one by Solomon Fabri- 
cant of New York University and the 
National Bureau of Economic Research; the 
other by Daniel Carson of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. (A third paper in this field 
is being expanded and will be presented as a 
separate monograph.) While both of these 
men seem to agree that “for the United 
States ... there are really no better figures 
on the changing industrial structure... 
than the decennial data on gainful workers 
collected by the Bureau of the Census... ,” 
they are equally critical of these data and 
especially so of social scientists who use 
them without a full appreciation of their 
limitations. Among the “problems and diffi- 
culties” encountered by those who attempt 
to compile an industrial distribution of the 
working force, Fabricant mentions the fol- 
lowing: incompleteness; too narrow and 
loose a definition of gainful worker (He 
would include unpaid housework under do- 
mestic service and would give more con- 
sideration to occasional and part time work- 
ers); inadequacies of enumeration and re- 
porting; and the lack of data for all except 
a portion of one year in every decade. Carson 
recognizes these deficiencies but discounts 
the influence of some of them and disagrees 
with the remedies suggested for others. 
Both warn against acceptance of these data 
as substitutes for non-existent national in- 
come statistics. 

It is apparent that both Carson and Fabri- 
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cant have presented a thoughtful commen- 
tary on Census of Occupation concepts and 
data and have made a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the literature in the form of revised 
estimates on the historical distribution of 
the nation’s manpower. 

The problems of comparing real incomes 
in dissimilar areas are discussed by Nathan 
Koffsky of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Hans Staehle of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Koffsky seems to 
agree that “comparisons of the cost of 
living between groups that have dissimilar 
standards of living are meaningless,” but 
proceeds, nevertheless, to such a comparison 
as between rural and urban groups and 
comes through with a rather thorough job. 
He finds that farm families in the United 
States in 1941 would have paid 30 percent 
more for food, clothing, housing, fuel, etc., 
if their requirements had been purchased at 
city prices, City people, on the other hand, 
could have saved 12 percent by satisfying 
their demands at farm prices. The problems 
arising out of changes in demands resulting 
from differences in prices is recognized but 
not solved, Koffsky does conclude, however, 
that “under no practical considerations of 
income will the farm family have a standard 
of living exactly equal to that of the city 
family.” 

Staehle’s paper is in fact “A Note on 
Methods.” In it he rules out as inapplicable 
for international comparisons “index 
theories that postulate identical wants” and 
as inadmissible theories of “substitution” by 
which some have sought to establish “cri- 
teria of equivalence.” Before presenting his 
“Dissimilarity Method” he 
“with the pasage of time” he 
in every 
economic problem too much is non-economic 

for any method to be fool proof.” The 
method described by Staehle is sufficiently 
complex to be “fool proof” but is severely 
criticised by discussants at the Conference. 


own modestly 
admits that 


has become “more convinced that 


In the fifth paper, Michael Sapir reviews 
a number of the successful and unsuccessful 
economic forecasts of the transition period 
and attempts to analyze the factors which 


influenced the degree of their accuracy. The 
general conclusion is that forecasting is 
best when the forecaster uses both the 
“statistical” and the “judgemental” ap- 
proach. Apparently “inadequate tools” and 
“unsound economic theory” account for most 
past failures. 

The final paper, “Fluctuations in the Sav- 
ing-Income Ratio,” was done by Franco 
Modigliani of the Institute of World Affairs. 
Modigliani calls attention to previous studies 
which show that the ratio of consumption 
to net national product remains remarkably 
stable over long periods but questions the 
use of this formula as a tool for economic 
forecasting over a period in which income 
is supposed to change at a rapid rate. He 
sets forth the hypothesis that “the propor- 
tion of income saved will be positively re- 
lated to and largely explained by the cyclical 
income index.” Explained further, this 
means that the saving-income ratio will 
depend not on income but essentially on the 
rate of change in income. “Persons moving 
into progressively higher income brackets,” 
he observes, “do not tend to acquire the 
saving habits characteristic of persons 
formerly in the income bracket; on the con- 
trary, they may tend to save less.” 

In summary each of these papers repre- 
sents a distinct theoretical and practical 
contribution to an important and not too 
well understood subject. All are required 
reading for anyone who desires to be cur- 
rent in this area of social science research. 

G. H. AULL. 
Clemson College. 


School and Community Programs. By Ed- 


New York: 
Pp. 606. 


Editor. 
1949. 


Olsen, 
Inc., 


ward G. 
Prentice-Hall, 
$4.25. 

“Why do we maintain schools?” Olsen 
raises this question and answers it by ac- 
cumulating the most “practical, interesting 
and brief” case studies of “successful com- 
munity-school projects of many kinds in 
various subject fields and at all academic 
levels.” One earnestly seeking material to 
make the school the center of community 
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education, should read this book with a note- 
book at hand, and jot down the many, many, 
ideas which will come to mind concerning his 
particular needs. I know of no other volume 
with so much useful information in it in 
this field. Portions of it are for urban school 
programs but the rural program is covered 
just as fully. The best part of the contents 
is their thought provoking quality. Perhaps 
a particular school or community problem is 
not noted, but this book can stimulate the 
necessary thought pattern for finding a 
solution of the difficulty. 

The book points out that real education 
is more than book learning. Information is 
all around us and the intelligent program 
builder will make use of it. Texts are used 
for research, a base of operations and in 
explanation. So often today texts are the 
means, method and end. The pupils are to 
contribute from their various backgrounds 
and ability to observe. The teachers work 
along with their pupils. In many of the 
studies presented there are examples of 
maximum educational gains with a minimum 
cash outlay. These portions will certainly 
interest all who operate within a limited 
and tight budget. 

A list of “best books to buy” in the com- 
munity-school field is given at the end of 
the volume. It is most helpful. The book is 
highly recommended. 

Ropert L. WENDT. 
Southern Methodist University. 


Agriculture and Industrialization. By Pei- 
Kang Chang. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. xii + 
270. $5.00. 

The sub-title of this book is “An inquiry 
into the adjustments that take place as an 
agricultural country is industrialized.” The 
author, who is chairman of the department 
of economics in the National Wuhan Uni- 
versity, Wuchang, China, was awarded the 
David A. Wells prize for the year 1946-47 
for the study. This is an annual Harvard 
award for the best essay in certain specified 
fields of economics. The fact that the study 
was judged to be of high enough caliber to 


receive this award is good evidence that it 
is an excellent analysis. This reviewer 
agrees. 

The idea behind the study is that of pre- 
senting a theoretical as well as an empirical 
and historical picture of the adjustments 
between agriculture and industry as in- 
dustrialization takes place. The presenta- 
tion is intended to be generally applicable, 
but since China is at the point where much 
emphasis is being put on industrialization, 
China is in the background of the analysis. 
If the reviewer has a major criticism of the 
work, it is that China is not in the fore- 
ground enough. 

After a statement of basic concepts, which 
suggest a consideration of the equilibrium, 
partial equilibrium, and location theories, as 
approaches, the author considers the inter- 
dependence of agriculture and industry, the 
theory of industrialization, the effects of 
industrialization on agricultural production 
and farm labor, and agriculture and indus- 
trialization in China. All but the last topic 
are analysed theoretically and China is 
hardly mentioned in their consideration. The 
last topic gathers up the previous analysis, 
however, and applies it to China with the 
conclusions that the stimulus for industriali- 
zation in China “must be found in sources 
other than agriculture,” that “industrial 
development is a necessary, though not a 
sufficient condition for agricultural reform 
and improvement,” that farm consolidation 
is necessary as well as industrial reform, 
and that China’s industrialization would in- 
fluence the old industrial countries but if 
they adjust their production, a new line of 
international division of labor would in the 
long run prove beneficial to both the agri- 
cultural and industrial lands. 

Everywhere the reviewer traveled in 
China in 1948, aside from the talk about 
communism, serious discussion of China’s 
problems came inevitably to center around 
the question of raising living standards by 
industrialization. This industrialization, it 
was hoped, could be made possible by de- 
veloping hydro-electric power sources and 
applying these to China’s raw materials. 
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With communism taking over, it remains to 
be seen if developments actually come about 
in this way. Mr. Chang's problem was not 
to consider these political circumstances, but 
these circumstances are determining what 
is and what can happen in the situation. 

Rural sociologists who are or will be 
working in agricultural countries that are 
seeking to industrialize, and practicaily all 
are, can get many insights from this work. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 

Cornell University. 


By Richard U. 
McGraw Hill 
Pp. xii + 534. 


Urban Land Economics. 
Ratcliff. New York: 
Book Company, 1949. 
$5.50. 

This is an interesting, informative, and 
very readable text on the nationally im- 
portant subject of urban land economics. Its 
purpose is to meet a long existing need for 
“an organized body of knowledge as a guide 
for individual business decisions and public- 
policy determinations affecting urban land 
utilization” (p.v) and for a comprehensively 
systematic explanation of the urban land 
market. The treatment rather 
than technical, social, or political. 


is economic 


The book deals with the institutional as- 
pects of real property, forms of ownership, 
land, the physical 
characteristics of urban land; the demand 
for the services of urban land, classes and 
uses of urban land; the supply of and the 
demand for urban land; an analysis of the 
influence of the building industry upon the 
urban land market; the problems and pro- 
cesses of subdivision, social regulation of 
land use; the nature of urban land credit, 
its functions and forms; the interaction of 
supply and the eco- 
nomic aspects of urban land policy. 


social controls over 


and demand factors; 


The forces underlying urbanism and city 
development are interpreted “as an economic 
mechanism wherein the basis of demand for 
the services of land is the need for sites for 
the performance of the economic functions 
consumption, and distribu- 
But the city is studied as a 


of production, 


tion,” (p. 60) 


social complex, a distinctive population 
phenomenon, and an urban way of life, both 
social and economic factors being important 
determinants of the demand for urban land. 
The book appraises existing programs and 
measures for solving housing problems, and 
sets forth the more fundamental principles 
to be applied in finding a real solution. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the work 
is scholarly, thorough, and critical. It brings 
together in relatively brief space the field 
of urban land economics as it has developed 
over the past thirty years. The book does 
not have any major deficiencies, although as 
the author points out in his preface, it is 
not intended as a final statement. 

W. L. Gipson, JR. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Toward Better Race Relations. By Dorothy 
Sabiston and Margaret Hiller, Editor. 
New York: The Woman's Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii + 191. $2.50. 


This book is a statement of the principles 
and methods drawn from the experiences in 
promoting better race relations in Y.W.- 
C.A.’s in seventeen cities scattered through- 
out the country. The Y.W.C.A. has long 
seen the need for building closer relations 
between Negro and white members. In 1940, 
the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. called 
for a study of interracial practices of the 
local organizations. That study proved to 
be useful to the Y.W.C.A. people in that 
they wanted to know how much had been 
achieved and more especially how it was 
achieved, so that the best practices and 
principles might be used elsewhere. This 
book is the result, and will undoubtedly 
prove beneficial to the local Y.W.C.A.’s 
work. 

The book is a partial answer to what can 
be done on the part of the Y.W.C.A. to de- 
stroy discrimination and to improve race re- 
lations in local communities. More com- 
munity organizations should follow this 
line of attack. 

WALTER R. HARRISON. 
Southern University. 
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Balkan Village. By Irwin T. Sanders. 
Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 291. $4.00. 

This is a sociological portrait of a Bul- 
garian village, based upon intensive per- 
sonal observation and systematic social sur- 
vey materials. Professor Sanders lived in 

Bulgaria from 1929 to 1932, studied the vil- 

lage of Dragalevtsy intensively during 

1934-37, and revisited the community again 

in 1945-6. The result of this extended ob- 

servation is a fascinating story of stability 
and change in a microcosm typical of much 
of the Balkan region. The body of the book 
is written in a popular and personalized 
style; much of the data and the formal ap- 
paratus of analysis have been relegated to 
appendices, including a note on methodology. 

In this work one finds the kind of “an- 
thropological” study of a local community 
which thus far has not often been carried 
out by American rural sociologists on our 
own Dragalevtsys or Plainvilles. There are 
materials on family organization, court- 
ship patterns, work groups, the relation of 
peasant culture to urban culture and the 
national state, the influence of a money 
economy, the historical backgrounds of pres- 

ent patterns of belief and behavior. Out of a 

wealth of detailed description there emerges 

a central theme: the impact of external so- 

cial change upon the tenacious and tradi- 

tionalistic culture of a familistic rural so- 
ciety. In the traditional culture prior to 

World War II: “As far as Dragalevtsy was 

concerned the chief values or virtues were 

land ownership, hard work, frugality, pre- 
marital chastity, observance of some of the 

more important religious rites, and being a 

good neighbor.” (p. 147). The emphasis 

which the author places upon land and fam- 
ily as central elements in peasant life is 
well-documented, and provides a point of 
departure for analyzing other aspects of 
the society, e.g., the political “apathy” of 
the villagers in relation to national affairs. 

In Sanders’ opinion the old-style familism 
was already showing marked symptoms of 
break-up in the late 1930’s: he mentions 

“greater freedom among the young people,” 

more equalitarian husband-wife relations, 


the increasing number of sons who were not 
contributing their earnings to the common 
family fund. These tendencies were in- 
tensified by the war, which also brought in- 
creased incomes, greater commercializa- 
tion of village life—and intensified nation- 
alism and vastly increased control by a to- 
talitarian state. 

The most dramatic and topically inter- 
esting part of the book is packed into the 
last 38 pages under the captions: “Prelude 
to Communism (1937-1944),” “Communism 
at the Door,” and “Retrospect, 1948.” If one 
wishes to know how Communist govern- 
ments take over a commercialized peasant 
society—-and what the process means—he 
cannot afford to miss this discussion. Al- 
though the data are obviously not as com- 
plete, systematic, or exact as might be 
wished, the author has discussed the mean- 
ing of Communist control with skill and in- 
sight. It is clear that the new order is pro- 
ducing many tensions and cleavages (fear 
of nationalization of land, intergeneration 
conflict, community factionalism, etc.). But 
it is also clear that, “Russia is in the 
Balkans to stay.” (p. 218). 

On the critical side a review for a scien- 
tific periodical must note that the narrative 
form of much of this work, while it may 
increase its popular appeal, sometimes ob- 
scures the sociological analysis. One must, 
of course, have reservations also as to the 
reliability and validity of those parts of the 
data derived solely from personal participa- 
tion, especially in the post-war period. Yet 
the main factual foundation of the study 
in solid, and the analysis is comprehensive, 
clear and thoughtful. Balkan Village de- 
serves to be studied by everyone who wants 
to understand the massive changes in rural 
life which are occurring in an age of na- 
tionalism and collectivism. 

Rosin M. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Cornell University. 

In The Land of Jim Crow. By Ray Sprigle. 
New ‘York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1949. Pp. viii + 215. $2.50. 

This book is a simple, reportorial account 
of the author’s experiences that he en- 
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countered passing as a Negro in such states 

as Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama. Dur- 

ing four weeks of the summer of 1948, the 
author, a Pulitzer prize-winning reporter 
for the Pitteburgh Post Gazette, traveled 

over three thousand miles disguised as a 

Negro. 

He lived in Negro households, ate in Ne- 
gro restaurants and traveled in Jim Crow 
trains, busses, streetcars and taxicabs. The 
author, however, has not discovered any new 
facts. Many research volumes have already 
carried the facts on discrimination and seg- 
regation. The author does discover how it 
feels to be a Negro and does not like it. He, 
also, feels that the struggle for full citizen- 
ship rights for the Negro in the South has 
been slow in achievement, nevertheless, the 
struggle has paid off in progress. Some of 
the things that he learned in four weeks 
to want as a Negro were protection of life, 
the right to vote and a decent education. 

WaLter R. HARRISON. 

Southern University. 

The Recovery of Culture. By Henry Bailey 
Stevens. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. xvii + 247. $3.00. 

Mr. Stevens has written an interesting 
and provocative book. His thesis is that man 
was for many thousands of years a peaceful 
person. It was not until he forsook the 
growing and eating of plant foods and sup- 
plemented his diet with meat that man be- 
came war minded. The first part of the 
story deals with the place of primates in 
the physical and biological environment, 
with much evidence given to point out that 
including man were “non- 
meateaters.” According to Stevens, much 
of the early story of the primates including 
man was one of stability, and it was not 
until after the new Stone Age that the ele- 
ments of instability began to grow. 
uses a considerable portion of 
the book to give an interesting story of the 
importance of fruit trees, not only as a 
source of food but as a basic aspect of the 


all primates 


Stevens 


religious life of early peoples. 


His main thesis is that if we could but 


return in some way to emphasis on the 
raising of plants, rather than on the rais- 
ing of animals, we would recapture a peace- 
ful way of life. There are many who will 
question this basic thesis and there is, of 
course, evidence to point out that some of 
these early tribes who subsisted primarily 
on plant food were not nearly so peaceful 
as Stevens would have us believe. There is 
also evidence of some groups who subsisted 
primarily on meat who were also a peace 
loving people. Moreover, it is somewhat far 
fetched to suggest that some of our diseases 
of this civilization such as cancer, polio- 
myelitis, and insanity can be traced directly 
to a meat eating culture. 

Most rural sociologists will find this book 
interesting reading since Stevens does give 
a good report on some of our early cultures. 
However, much more evidence is needed be- 
fore anyone can accept completely his basic 
thesis. 

DouGLas G. MARSHALL. 
University of Minnesota. 





A Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers. 
By F. H. Titmuss. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. Pp. 156. $4.75. 

Rural sociologists should know about this 
book, particularly those interested in action 
and planning programs. Too often, timber 
is taken for granted without its influence 
upon human behavior being thought of. 

Knowledge of the distribution of various 

kinds of timber is useful to anyone. How- 

ever, the book makes no contribution to the 
science of rural sociology as such. 
FRANK A. SANTOPOLA. 

North Carolina State College. 


Exploring the South. By Rupert B. Vance, 


John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie N. 
Bond. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. x + 
404. $3.50. 

This book, as its title says, is written 
to explore the south and its place in the 
nation. Great emphasis is put on the in- 
terdependence of the southern region with 
the rest of the United States. Study is made 
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of how the south differs from other regions, 

what it contributes to the country as a 

whole, and what the rest of the country 

contributes to the south. 

The authors do an excellent job of pre- 
paring material on the south suitable for 
use with young people. At no place do they 
indicate what ages or grades they had in 
mind, but as a former teacher of Social 
Science in Junior High School, I should 
be inclined to try it at that level. Excellent 
aids to learning are included at the end of 
each chapter. These would appeal to a wide 
age range. 

Five kinds of resources of the south are 
discussed clearly and entertainingly. These 
are: human resources, natural resources, 
technological resources, capital resources 
and institutional resources. Meanings of 
new terms such as institutions are given. 
How the new term fits into the every day 
world of the student is explained simply. 
The illustrations add much to the clarity 
and attractiveness of the book. 

As a sociologist and a mother I am de- 
lighted to have this book because of its 
emphasis on the unity of all regions of the 
United States; its emphasis on conserva- 
tion and wise use of all resources; and its 
thesis that the student can contribute to 
the well-being of the region and the nation 
by being a good citizen. A few points, such 
as the explanation of the sugar tariff were 
over simplified, but as a whole the authors 
have done an excellent job on this level. 

BeTseY Pryor CASTLEBERRY. 

Michigan State College. 

Two Hundred Years of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Georgia. By John T. Wheel- 
er. Danville, Illinois: The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1948. Pp. 397. 
$3.15. 

This is an excellent condensation of what 
might have been a narrative of encyclopedic 
proportions. Rare portraits reflect the lives 
of the pioneers in the field of agricultural 
education in Georgia over a period of more 
than 200 years. Thus the reader comes face 
to face with such leaders as Oglethorpe, the 


Indian, Tomochichi, Mary Musgrove, Mar- 
tha Berry, Ira Williams, J. Phil Campbell, 
M. L. Duggan, Senator Hoke Smith, Senator 
George, Harry Brown, and John T. Wheeler, 
the author. 

The author reminds us that previous to 
coming to the new world, Oglethorpe plan- 
ned a definite system of agricultural educa- 
tion for the colonists. He took advantage 
of Indian agricultural practices, established 
an experiment farm and provided practical 
instruction and training in agriculture. He 
obtained the services of Tomochichi, Indian 
philosopher, and head of the Yamacraw 
Tribe, to tell the colonists of the Indian way 
of crop production. To facilitate Tomochi- 
chi’s “extension” service. Mary Musgrove, 
the Yamacraw wife of a planter, was em- 
ployed as interpreter. As a result of Tomo- 
chichi’s helpfulness, an abundant harvest 
was obtained the first year, and there was 
food for all. 

Perhaps no other state has furnished a 
greater number of sincere friends and bene- 
factors of agriculture in both private and 
public life than has the state of Georgia. 
The early interest of Georgia educators in 
agricultural instruction for the masses 
paved the way for the federally-endowed 
teaching, research and extension work. 

Included are chapters dealing with early 
agricultural clubs in the schools of the state, 
farmers’ institutes, cooperatives demonstra- 
tion work, federal aid to agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, agricultural 
education in the university system, the 
Smith-Hughes work and the extension serv- 
ices, state and federal. The work is an ex- 
cellent text book, for which it was probably 
designed, and would be a handy reference 
for a social scientist. 

BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD. 
Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales of 
the National University of Mexico is pub- 
lishing a series of little books under the 
general title, Cuadernos de Sociologia. The 
numbers which have appeared so far are 
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these: Los Partidos Politicos, Las Classes 
Sociales, Valor Sociolégico de Folklore, all 
of the preceding by Lucio Medieta y Niafiez, 
Director of the Institute; Sociologia de la 
Universidad by Roberto Agramonte, El 
Mundo Histérico y Social by Juan Roura 
Parella, Problemas de la Universidad by 
Lucio Mendieta y Nifiez and Jose Gémez 
Robleda, and Introduccién a la Peiquiatria 
Social by Roger Bastide. 

These compact little volumes give to 
North American sociologists an intimate 
glimpse of the thinking, teaching and re- 
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search of their colleagues in Mexico. 

The first two are descriptive interpreta- 
tions by a participant observer who knows 
Mexican life as lawyer, public official, and 
researcher. The fourth and sixth reveal 
significant similarities and differences be- 
tween the universities of Latin and North 
America. The fifth displays the profound 
influence of the German philsopher, Dilthey, 
on Latin American scholars. The seventh 
is a translation. 


Sruart A. QUEEN. 
Washington University. 





News Notes and Announcements 


Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 





Annual Meetings 


The Rural Sociological and the Ameri- 
can Sociologica)] Societies will hold their 
annual meetings in Denver, Colorado in 
September. 

The Rural Sociological Society will 
hold its meeting September 5, 6 and 7 
and the American Society will hold its 
meeting September 7, 8 and 9. Thus the 
two meetings will overlap on Septem- 
ber 7. 











COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ACTIVITIES 


University of Bahia. An Institute of Soci- 
ology has been created in the Faculty of 
Philosophy at the University of Bahia, 
Bahia, Brazil. Prof. Antonio Balbino de 
Carvalho is president of the Institute. The 
aim of the Institute is “to promote and 
stimulate in every way the study of soci- 
ology and its application.” It is open to all 
regardless of nationality, beliefs, religion 
or philosophy who comply with the techni- 
cal and statutory regulations. The Institute 
desires to maintain “close and permanent 
interchange with all the university centers 
within and without the country,” with pro- 
fessors, sociologists, and others interested 
in the study and development of this science 
by “exchanging books, magazines, docu- 
ments and information.” 


Columbia University. Rural America and 
the Extension by Edmund deS. 
Brunner and Hsin Pao Yang of the Rural 
Welfare Division of F. A. O. has been pub- 
lished recently. 

The staff in rural sociology are cooper- 
ating on the rural aspects of a two-year 
project of research and experimentation in 
the area of community organization and 
adult education initiated in December 1949 
by the Institute of Adult Education of 


Service 


Teachers College. The University Seminar 
on Rural Life issued two occasional papers 
during the fall semester, “Farm Surpluses: 
Causes and Correctives” by Leonard Schoff 
and “Case Studies of Family Farms.” Two 
more papers are planned for the second 
semester. 

Effective January 1, 1950, Columbia Uni- 
versity abolished its requirement that Ph.D. 
theses must be published. Various alterna- 
tive procedures have been set up. 


lowa State College. New Instructors and 
Research Associates and Assistants on the 
staff at lowa State College include: John E. 
Bicknell, B.S.C., and B.E. University of 
Alberta, M.S. lowa State College; Kathryn 
Christian Collier, B.S. lowa State College; 
Robert M. Dimit, B.A. and M.S. Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Robert H. Hardt, B. A. 
New York State Teachers College; Mrs. 
James A. Lowrie, B.A. and M.L. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Blaine M. Porter, B.S. 
and M.A. Brigham Young University; Al- 
bert J. Shafter, B.A. and M.A. Southern 
Illinois University. David M. Fulcomer, 
formerly of Drew University, joined the 
staff in February and is directing the work 
in the field of marriage and the family. 

Seven members of the sociology staff con- 
tributed to the Third Iowa Community 
Work Conference program held at lowa 
State College last October 17 and 18. Spon- 
sored by the lowa Council for Better Educa- 
tion as an annual community development 
workshop, this event enlisted participation 
on the part of officials and delegates from 
36 state organizations, departments and 
commissions, eight colleges and universities 
and 17 local communities. Three objectives 
have been advanced: (1) to clarify com- 
munity needs, (2) to strengthen community 
organization procedures and (3) to develop 
“common ground” among community work- 
ers. W. H. Stacy, Extension Sociologist, has 
served as chairman of the program commit- 
tee. 
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Kansas State College. Randal! C. Hill was 
on sabbatical leave for six months of last 
year visiting departments of sociology and 
rural sociology in about 30 colleges and uni- 
versities. Six weeks of this period were 
spent at the University of Hawaii. Glenn 
W. Long is on sabbatical leave at present 
taking graduate work at Washington State 
College. Linwood L. Hodgdon, who is com- 
pleting his doctorate at Michigan State 
College, has been engaged to teach Profes- 
sor Long’s courses. 

Magr. Luigi Ligutti of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference was one of the 
principal speakers at the Ninth Annual 
Town and Country Church Conference held 
at the College January 17 to 19. Attendance 
at the conference numbered 150, most of 
whom were rural pastors. 

New courses added to the offerings of 
the department next semester and next 
year are: Cultural Anthropology, Methods 
in Social Research, Social Systems, and 
Social Organization of the Great Plains 


University of Massachusetts. Floyd W. 
Dotston has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. Mr. Dotston is completing his 
doctoral dissertation at Yale University 
under the direction of Prof. John Sirjamaki. 

John Lobb, chairman of the department 
at Mt. Holyoke College, taught the Family 
Social Problems during the 
half of the summer session last year. 


and second 


Michigan State College. The Carnegie 
Corporation has made a grant of $32,500 to 
Michigan State College for a study of prob- 
lems involved in 
economically underdeveloped areas. Through 
its Social Research Service, the College is 
developing a program of research and train- 
ing in agricultural extension methods in 
cooperation with the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica. Under the present grant, Charles 
Loomis, Director of the Service, plans to 
extend both the research and training ac- 
tivities to other parts of Latin America. 


University of North Carolina. Lee M. 
Brooks was elected President of the South- 


technical assistance to 
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ern Sociological Society at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society last April. Effective 
January of this year Prof. Brooks assumed 
the administrative chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology. 
Howard W. Odum continues as head of the 
Department with responsibility for major 
policy decisions. 

Gordon W. Blackwell was visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University during the 
summer session of last year. Mr. Black- 
well, Lee M. Brooks, and S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
are co-authors of Church and Community 
in the South, published by the John Knox 
Press. 

During the current academic year, E. Wil- 
liam Noland, Reuben Hill, and Leo Crespi 
have been added to the staff as professors. 
Prof. Noland came to the department from 
the University of Iowa. He holds the newly 
created chair in Industrial Sociology and is 
research professor in this field in the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science. In addi- 
tion to his teaching, Prof. Noland has done 
considerable work in personnel and public 
relations in industry and is co-author with 
E. Wight Bakke of the recently released 
Workers Wanted: A Study of Employer's 
Hiring Policies, Preferences, and Practices, 
published by Harper and Brothers. 

Reuben Hill, as professor of sociology and 
research professor in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, will give courses 
in marriage and family relationships and 
carry on research in these fields, continu- 
ing the work of the late Prof. Ernest R. 
Groves. Last summer, Prof. Hill partici- 
pated in workshops on Education in Family 
Life at Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. His study, Fami- 
lies Under Stress: Adjustment to the Crisis 
of War Separation and Reunion, has just 
been published by Harper and Brothers. 
Mr. Crespi is being employed as professor 
of social psychology and research profes- 
sor in the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. He has been teaching in Princeton 
University and is now completing a special 
European assignment in public opinion re- 
search for military government. 





NEWS 


John Gillin has been reappointed to the 
National Research Council for 1949-52, rep- 
resenting the American Anthropological 
Association. He is also serving as a mem- 
ber of the Research Advisory Committee of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Prof. Gillin 
was also recently named a member of the 
board of directors of the Human Relations 
Area Files, Inc., which has its headquar- 
ters in New Haven, Connecticut. 

Harold D. Meyer was a delegate from 
the United States to a special Conference 
of the Advisory Committee on Recreation 
of the International Labor Office of 
the United Nations held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, October 31 to November 3, 1949, 
which was attended by some 25 delegates 
appointed on a national basis. Prof. Meyer 
is Director of the North Carolina Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Howard W. Odum has received the Mas- 
ter Breeder Award of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club for his “outstanding accom- 
plishments” and “notable contribution” in 
his genetic line-breeding experiments in de- 
veloping the Royal Louisoxfords in which 
he followed balanced line breeding rather 
than overspecialization. 

Rupert B. Vance has been appointed a 
consultant to the Committee on Demo- 
graphic Studies of the United Nations to 
assist in the preparation of a report on 
prerequisites to international migration. 
Prof. Vance continues his services as a 
member of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee to the 1950 Census of Population. 

Joffre Coe devoted a major part of last 
summer to archeological researches in 
North Carolina. Guy B. Johnson continued 
his researches in Robeson County, North 
Carolina, where he is studying a tri-racial 
community. During the spring term of the 
current academic year, Daniel O. Price will 
be visiting lecturer at Harvard University. 

Harriet L. Herring is author of Passing 
of the Mill Village: Revolution in a Southern 
Institution, a publication of the University 
of North Carolina Press. 

Ohio State University. Raymond Sletto 
is offering a new seminar on Social Factors 
in Mental Disorders. A copy of an extensive 
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bibliography used in this seminar can be 
supplied to others interested in the field. 
Requests should be addressed to Prof. Sletto 
at the Department of Sociology. 


University of Tennessee. William E. Cole, 
Head of the Department, has been appointed 
Vice-President of the Tennessee Section of 
the White House Conference on Child Wel- 
fare to prepare proposals for the Confer- 
ence. Prof. Cole has also been named Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee to the 
State Public Welfare Department. The Com- 
mittee, composed of 15 lay and professional 
leaders of the State, will advise on person- 
nel, program and new legislation. 

At the request of the Division of Pardons, 
Paroles and Probation, William B. Jones, 
Jr., has begun a comprehensive study of 
Tennessee’s system of paroling its state 
prisoners. The study will be conducted 
through the Bureau for Sociological Re- 
search. The Bureau announces its first 
publication, The People of Tennessee: A 
Study of Population Trends. The study was 
conducted by John B. Knox, Director of the 
Bureau. 

Virgil E. Long has been appointed a 
member of the Research Committee of the 
National Council on Family Relations, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Research 
of the Southern Council on Family Rela- 
tions. 


University of Washington. George A. 
Lundberg returned to the chairmanship 
of the department in January after a leave 
of absence during the fall quarter. During 
his leave he lectured at Scandinavian uni- 
versities. 

University of Wisconsin. Charles E. Live- 
ly, Chairman of the Department of Rural 
Sociology, University of Missouri, will be 
visiting professor of rural sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin for the summer 
session of 1950. Prof. Lively will teach 
two courses: Rural Social Trends and The 
Development of American Rural Sociology. 
Both of these courses carry advanced un- 
der-graduate and graduate credit. The dates 
of the summer session are June 26 to Au- 
gust 18. 
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PRIVATE RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Congregational Christian Churches: Coun- 
cil for Secial Action. Shirley E. Greene, 
Agricultural Relations Secretary, has re- 
cently inaugurated a monthly letter of news 
and personal comment entitled Christian 
Agriculture. It ineludes field notes, reports 
on agricultural legislation, pronouncements 
of major farm organizations, reviews of 
books and pamphlets, and case studies of 
effective rural projects. Contributions are 
accepted. There is no subscription price 
and names are added to the mailing list 
on request. 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. A grant of $100,000, to cover 
a three-year period, has been made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to the 
National Educational for ex- 
panding the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development. The laboratory will 
continue to be sponsored by the NEA Di- 
vision of Adult Education Services, the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, now 
located at the University of Michigan, and 
other cooperating universities. 


Association 


On June 25 the laboratory will begin its 
fourth summer's activities at Gould Acad- 
emy. Among the co-sponsors of the 1950 
laboratory will be the University of Chica- 
University of Illinois, Ohio State 
University and the University of Cali- 
Other universities will cooperate by 


go, the 


fornia 
sending staff members and research teams. 
Faculty members for the 1950 session will 
include: Leland P. Bradford, NEA, director; 
Dorwin P. Cartwright, John R. P. French, 
Jr., Ronald Lippitt and Alvin Zander, all 
of the Research Center for Group Dynamics; 
Max RK, Goodson, College of Education, Ohio 
State University; Donald Nylen, Seattk 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.; Paul H. 
Sheats, University Extension, University 
of California at Los Angeles; and Herbert 
Thelen, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Members of the laboratory faculty will 
not “teach” in the usual sense of the word. 


Rather, the session's activities will be or- 
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ganized so as to enable 8 or 10 train- 
ing groups to use their experience as a 
laboratory example of group development 
and growth. Primary emphasis of the lab- 
oratory will be on the development of psy- 
chological insights into such factors and 
conditions of group life as group decision 
making, goal setting and communication 
barriers resulting from inter-personal rela- 
tionships. 

The Carnegie Corporation grant will make 
possible the development of a year-round 
program by the laboratory. Headquarters 
will be at the NEA building in Washington, 
D. C., and Leland P. Bradford, director 
of the NEA Division of Adult Education 
Services, will continue to serve as director 
of the laboratory. 

Social Science Research Council. The 
Social Science Research Council has recent- 
ly received a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of $260,000, payable over a 
two-year period, for area training fellow- 
ships and travel grants. 

This grant continues to support the na- 
tional area fellowship program set up by 
the Council in 1947. The program provides 
fellowships for individuals who have not 
yet received the doctoral degree and travel 
grants to specialists for research on prob- 
lems which are clearly related to an under- 
standing of the contemporary culture of the 
major foreign areas of the world. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. The first international 
meeting on rural cooperatives sponsored by 
FAO was held in Lucknow, India, 24 Oc- 
tober to 3 November. The Government of 
India was host to the meeting, to which 
FAO member countries in Asia and the 
Far East were invited. Also invited were 
other international organizations, such as 
the International Labor Office, Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Produc- 
ers, International Cooperative Alliance, and 
the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. The conference was a tech- 
nical meeting to promote discussion among 
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experts in the cooperative field on problems 
of and developments in connection with 
rural cooperatives. A similar meeting is 
planned this year in the Near East. 

H. Belshaw, Director of FAO's Division 
of Rural Welfare, acted as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Lucknow conference. Others 
attending were Raymond Miller, consultant 
on cooperatives, and Geoffrey Kestevan of 
the FAO Fisheries Division, stationed in 
the Asia and Far East region. 


Pan American Union. Theo R. Crevenna, 
Specialist in Social Sciences of the Union, 
reports concerning the program of pub- 
lishing social science abstracts in Spanish. 
There are also plans to publish in English 
abstracts of material prepared in Latin 
America. 


Minutes of the Two Meetings of the 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


New York City 


December 28 and 30, 1949 


The first business meeting was called to 
order at 3 p.m., December 28 by President 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Approximately sixty 
persons were present. 

Announcement was made by the president 
of personnel of the following committees: 
RESOLUTIONS: Leland B. Tate, T. Lynn 
Smith; AUDITING: Harold Kaufman, Rob- 
ert C. Clark, E. J. Niederfrank; YOUNG- 
BLOOD REPLACEMENT: Carl C. Taylor, 
C. E. Lively, Lowry Nelson; NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL SO- 
CIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: Irwin T. 
Sanders, C. P. Loomis, Nathan L. Whetten; 
POINT 4 USE OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY: 
Carl C. Taylor, Glen Taggart, Conrad Taeu- 
ber. 

Minutes of the December 28 and 30, 1948 
meetings as published in the March, 1949 
issue of Rural Sociology were accepted as 
printed. 

Managing editor, C. Horace Hamilton, 
gave his annual report on publication of 
the journal, Rural Sociology. His final 
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statement of the Rural Sociology journal 
for 1949 is included as a part of the minutes 
of the meeting. It was moved by Charles 
Lively, seconded and carried to accept the 
report as presented. 

Secretary-treasurer, Randall C. Hill, gave 
a report on membership and finances of 
the Society for 1949. Total membership 
for 1949 was 432. He also pointed out that 
the memberships for dues for 1950 have 
been coming in satisfactorily with a total 
of 254 members for 1950 as of December 
24. Approximately 222 Personal Data Sheets 
have been sent in by members of the So- 
ciety. The bank balance as of December 24, 
1949 was $1,983.28. A copy of the report 
is included as a part of the minutes of 
these meetings. It was moved by Charles 
Loomis, seconded and carried to accept the 
report of the secretary-treasurer. 

Charles Lively presented a progress re- 
port for the Galpin Album Committee. The 
committee corresponded with several per- 
sons and found that the Album has been 
placed in Colgate University, the Alma 
Mater of Dr. Galpin. The committee found 
Colgate University and the University of 
Wisconsin greatly interested in the Galpin 
materials and the committee expressed its 
willingness to investigate further the mat- 
ter of arrangements concerning the placing 
and use of the Album. It was moved by 
Dr. Lively, seconded and carried that the 
report be accepted with the plan of pre- 
senting a more definitive report next year. 

Charles Lively, chairman of the commit- 
tee on Professional Directory reported that 
a form for obtaining personal data con- 
cerning the members of the Society had 
been prepared and sent to the membership 
and that 222 had been returned. He raised 
such questions as how can reports from 
other members of the Society be obtained, 
what kind of summary or publication and 
where and how should it be published. Sev- 
eral persons spoke concerning the directory, 
discussing such matters as charging a fee 
for the directory, the purpose of the direc- 
tory, how often it might be published, how 
it might be kept current, and whether the 
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journal, Rural Sociology, might be in a 
position to help in publication. It was moved 
by Rockwell Smith and seconded by Carl 
Taylor that the committee proceed, collect 
the data as well as possible and work with 
the Executive Committee in publishing a 
directory. Motion carried. 

C. Horace Hamilton reported for the Com- 
mittee on 1950 Census. The committee has 
been in close touch with those working on 
the 1950 census, and has been helpful in 
maintaining tabulations of certain rural 
data. On motion by Charles Lively, seconded 
by Ray Wakeley, the report of the com- 
mittee was accepted with instructions that 
the work of the committee be continued. 


Edmund deS. Brunner, representing the 
Rural Sociological Society in the American 
Sociological Society, reported concerning 
developments and possible reorganization of 
the general Society. He reported the very 
great interest and discussion concerning the 
establishment of a secretariat. Carl Taylor, 
who is chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee of the American Sociological Society, 
supplemented the report made by Dr. Brun- 
ner, indicating that there were still many 
matters concerning reorganization that were 
indefinite. It was announced by Dr. Brun- 
ner that the next meeting of the American 
Sociological Society would be in September, 
1950, in Denver, Colorado. It was moved 
by Charles Lively and seconded by Carl 
Kraenzel that the report of the committee 
be accepted. Motion carried. 

The matters of the time of the next meet- 
ing and the place were presented for con- 
sideration. It was moved by W. A. Ander- 
son and seconded by Olaf Larson that the 
Executive Committee of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society be instructed to have the next 
meeting of the Society just before, just 
after, or with some overlapping of meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society, 
and that the meeting be held possibly at 
Fort Collins, Colorado. After considerable 
discussion participated in by Carl Taylor, 
W. A. Anderson, Harold Kaufman, Horace 
Tripp, and Rockwell 
the motion carried unanimously. 


Hamilton, Thomas 


Smith, 
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President Zimmerman indicated a num- 
ber of items which would be considered at 
the second business meeting. There being no 
further business the meeting was adjourned. 

The second business meeting was called 
to order at 10 a.m., December 30, by Presi- 
dent Carle C. Zimmerman. 

Irwin Sanders reported for the Com- 
mittee on World Social Organization par- 
ticularly calling attention to the formula- 
tion of the International Sociological As- 
sociation. It was moved by Dr. Sanders, 
seconded and carried that the report be 
accepted and that the Rural Sociological 
Society affiliate with the International So- 
ciological Association. 

Edgar Schuler gave a report concerning 
the work of the Library Committee indi- 
cating the cooperative activity of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Rural So- 
ciological Society. He indicated that there 
was an excellent response to the question- 
naire concerning the interest and willing- 
ness of members of the Society to partici- 
pate in rural library studies. It was moved 
by Dr. Schuler and seconded by Dr. Brun- 
ner that the report be accepted, that the 
committee continue to function another 
year, and that additional states be included 
in their area of activity. Motion carried. 

Gordon Blackwell reported for the com- 
mittee on Workshop on Rural Community. 
The committee conferred with the American 
Country Life Association but no definite 
program had been prepared. Dr. Blackwell 
also reported for the Extension Committee 
of the Society and recommended that the 
Society sponsor a workshop during the 
summer of 1950 for extension personnel 
and others interested in various action pro- 
grams. It was moved by Dr. Kraenzel, sec- 
onded by Dr. Blackwell that the Workshop 
on Rural Community Committee be dis- 
continued and that its activities be included 
as a part of the work of the Extension Com- 
mittee. The discussion to the motion pointed 
out several areas, such as school, church 
workers, and others, might be involved in 
the preparation of any program by this 
committee. The motion carried. It was moved 
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by Gordon Blackwell, seconded and carried 
that the Executive Committee and the new 
Extension Committee consider the various 
recommendations and suggestions and de- 
sign a program of work for the committee 
next year. 

Dr. Thaden reported for the committee 
on Education emphasizing the importance of 
reorganization in connection with many 
problems of the school and of the role of the 
rural sociologists in this movement. He in- 
dicated that the committee gave thought 
to the suggestion that a guide book might 
be prepared to aid people in obtaining in- 
formation and suggestions regarding school 
reorganization. It was moved by Dr. Thaden, 
seconded by Harold Kaufman, that this re- 
port of progress of the committee be ac- 
cepted and that the committee continue its 
activities. Motion carried. 

The work of the Research Committees, 
both the standing committee of the Society 
and the committee of fifteen, was indicated 
in several ways. The emphasis in the pro- 
gram was on research and this committee 
had a great deal to do with the planning 
of the program of the Society. Dr. Taylor 
called attention to the numerous activities, 
delineation of activities, and relation of af- 
fairs of committee work to other activities 
of the Society. The work of this committee 
is to continue. 

The report of the Auditing Committee 
was given by Harold Kaufman who indi- 
cated that the records of the Society were 
in order and moved that the report be ac- 
cepted. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Leland B. Tate presented and moved 
the adoption of the following resolution 
which was approved: 

“Whereas the management and the 

staff of the Hotel New Yorker have 

made the stay of the rural sociologists 
so pleasant for their annual meeting of 

1949, therefore be it resolved that the 

secretary of the Society be instructed 

to transmit the appreciation of our 
membership to the management of the 
hotel.” 

Dr. Zimmerman reported for the Elec- 
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tion Committee and introduced the new of- 
ficers for the Society. They are as follows: 
President-—C. Horace Hamilton; Vice-Pres- 
ident—R. A. Polson; Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee—A. R. Mangus; Member of 
Editorial Board of Rural Sociology—0O. F. 
Larson; for Committee on Research—Mar- 
garet J. Hagood; for the Committee on 
Teaching—Irwin T. Sanders; for Committee 
on Extension—Douglas Ensminger. 

The meeting was turned over to the new 
president, Dr. C. Horace Hamilton, who 
after a few remarks asked for suggestions 
for next year’s program. The following 
suggestions were made: 

1. That serious consideration be given 
to the work of the Research Committee of 
Fifteen in the preparation of the program 
for 1950. 

2. It is urged by some that greater 
emphasis be given the matter of teaching 
of rural sociology and that attention also 
be given to the work of the Extension Com- 
mittee in program planning. It was further 
suggested that there might be a program 
based upon a study of the introductory 
course in rural sociology. A vote by the 
group indicated a definite interest in giv- 
ing some attention to the teaching phase 
for the program in 1950. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Executive Committee be instructed to 
study the suggestion made by several per- 
sons that the constitution be amended to 
provide for a president-elect for the Society. 

There being no further business the So- 
ciety adjourned at 11.15 a.m. 


—— 7 





Minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
December 30, 1949—11:15 a.m. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee 
was called to order by President Hamilton 
to consider a few matters of importance in 
the future work of the Society. The Com- 
mittee considered the matter of a place 
of meeting in 1950 and tentatively approved 
days just preceding the meeting of the 
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general Society with possibly the overlap- 
ping of one day. Denver was suggested as 
the place of meeting. 

The resignation of Dr. Schuler as chair- 
man of the Library Committee was accepted 
and it was agreed that Dr. Lively and John 
Barton be added to the committee. It was 
moved by Dr. Polson, seconded, and carried 
that Randall C. Hill be secretary-treasurer 
for the year 1950. It was agreed that Dr. 
Hamilton will ask Dr. Selz Mayo to serve 
as chairman in developing a membership 
campaign. The plan in part will be to select 
regional chairmen and have them contact 
various heads of Departments of Sociology 
urging that they stress membership among 
their staff and students. 

There being no further business the 
Executive Committee adjourned at 12:30 
p.m. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY AND THE AMERICAN 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Joint Committee's activities to date 
include the following: 


1. Two national workshops of one day 
each have been held, both in Chicago. 
These have been briefly reported on to 
both sponsoring organizations. Full re- 
ports were prepared and mimeographed. 
These are available for Tic each from 
the American Library Association head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

This past year, acting on a recommen- 
dation of the December 1948 workshop, 
an attempt was made to plan regional 
workshops in conjunction with the 
A.L.A. regional meetings. Only one such 
workshop was actually carried out. This 
was a post-conference session at Fort 
Collins, Colorado, following the Trans- 
Mississippi Regional Meeting of the 
A.L.A. The success of this workshop 
was largely due to the efforts of a 
member of both cooperating organiza- 


tions, Dr. James G. Hodgson, Director 

of Libraries, Colorado State College. 

The discussions were recorded and a 

transcription has been prepared. The 

report will be available in mimeograph- 
ed form by February, 1950, at the same 
price and place as the others. 

The membership of this society has been 

circularized to find out who was in- 

terested in furthering the work of the 

Joint Committee. Out of 143 respond- 

ents, 125 indicated an interest in the 

work of the Committee, and of these 

57 indicated, further, that they would 

like to participate in its activities. This 

list of 57 Rural Sociological Society 
members will be made available to the 
American Library Association to fa- 
cilitate cooperation within the states. 
Our recommendations are as follow: 
First, that this committee be author- 
ized to function for another year, and 
Second, that its membership be in- 
creased to include representatives of 
states in which cooperative work is ex- 
panding, such as Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri. 
Respectfully submitted 
For the Rural Sociological Society 
Harold Hoffsomer, Head 
Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of Mary- 
land 

W. F. Kumlien, Head 

Dept. of Sociology, S. D. College 
of Agriculture 

Edgar Schuler, Chairman 

Dept. of Sociol. & Anthropology, 
Wayne Univ., Co-chairman. 

For the American Library Association. 
C. Ernestine Grafton, Head 
Extension Div., Virginia State Lib. 

Richmond 
Kathryn P. Mier, Former State Li- 
brarian, Missouri State Library, Jef- 
ferson City 
Irving Lieberman, Public Library 
Brooklyn 17, New York City 
Co-Chairman 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
FOR 1949 


Balance received from Dr. Leland B. Tate, former 
Secretary-Treasurer (Includes some 1949 dues) 
Receipts 
1. From dues and contributions 
(ineluding 1949 and 1950 memberships) 
2. From Managing Editor of Rural Sociology 
as 1948 fund from sale of back issues 
3. Sale of Rural Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 1 


Total balance and receipts 


Expenditures 


1. Payment to RURAL SOCIOLOGY (86 at $2.00; 
346 at $2.50; and 1 (1948) at $2.50) 
2500 stamped envelopes 
Printing stamped envelopes 
Printing 500 letterheads 
1000 programs for 1948 annual meeting 
Postage, supplies, mimeographing, stamp 


Total expenditures 
Balance December 31, 1949 (including payments 
for 259 members for 1950) 


$1,687.59 


1,415.50 


65.60 
1.00 


$3,169.69 


$1,039.50 
89.53 
7.45 
10.45 
14.04 
25.44 


$1,186.41 


$1,983.28 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE JOURNAL RURAL SOCIOLOGY 1949 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on Hand, January 1, 1949 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1949 Business 
General Subscriptiois and Sales 

Reprint Sales to Authors 

Sales of Back Numbers for the Society 
Advertising 

Subsidy from N. C. State College 


Total Income 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing JOURNAL (including $250 from College) 
Reprints 

Postage and other Communications 
Stationery and advertising 

Supplies and Equipment 

Drayage 

Refunds 

Binding JOURNAL copies 

Educational Press Association Membership 
To Society for Sale of Back Issues 
Labor 

Copyright 


Total Expenditures 
Total Income 
Total Expenditures 


$7,270.76 
4,182.20 


Cash on Hand, Dec. 20, 1949 $3,088.56 


"Includes $788.95 advance sales. 


$3,470.34 
1,039.50 
1,908.51" 
416.77 
82.00 
104.00 
250.00 


$7,270.76 


$2,659.86 
352.50 
221.94 
199.83 
595.80 
1.25 
12.05 
6.07 
10.00 
65.60 
41.30 
16.00 


$4,182.20 





Excerpts from Reviews of 


Rural Sociology 


Lowry NELSON, Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota, 583 p. 


“This adequate text in rural sociology covers the field as tradi- 
tionally outlined in similar works and is properly illustrated, 
footnoted, and supplied with supplementary questions and a classi- 
fied bibliography for further reading.” 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Harvard University, in the May, 
1949, issue of The American Journal of Sociology 


“Professor Nelson's book is clearly written, is logically organized, 
is inclusive in its coverage, and is attractively illustrated and 


printed.” 
WituraM H. SEwei, University of Wisconsin, 


in the June, 1948, issue of Rural Sociology 








American Book Company 





| 
Journal of Farm Economics 


PUBLISHED BY The American Farm Economic Association 


Editor: WALTER W. WiLcox 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 





VOLUME XXXI NOVEMBER, 1949 NUMBER 4, Parts 1 and 2 





THE FEBRUARY, 1950 ISSUE INCLUDES: 
Problema in Establishing Grades in Farm Producta H. E. ERDMAN 
Postwar Recovery of Western German Agriculture Puiuip M. Raup 
What Has Happened to the Agricultural Ladder BARLOWE AND TIMMONS 
Planning in Cotton Cyrit O'DONNELL 
The Machine Process in Agriculture and Industry JOHN M. BREWSTER 





This Journal, a quarterly, contains additional] articles, notes, reviews of books, 
and a list of recent publications and is published in February, May, August, and 
November by the American Farm Economic Association. Yearly subscription 
$5.00. 
Secretary-Treasurer: L. H. SIMERL 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

















* The Structure and Functioning of Rural Society 


RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


By Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Michigan State College 


n this unique book the findings of rural sociologists are placed for the first time 

within a unifying frame of reference based on realistic concepts. The book inte- 
grates materials from the fields of rural sociology, sociometry, applied anthro- 
pology, and social theory. 

By selecting clearly definable elements of rural society—marked by such 
common factors as family status, social level, educational background, or political 
and occupational activities—-and by treating each of these elements in turn, the 
authors give the student a clear understanding of the structure and functioning 
of rural society as a whole. 

Many graphic aids, lavishly employed throughout the book, greatly facilitate 
teaching and understanding of otherwise complicated materials. 


Published January, 1950 873 + xxvii pages 5%” x 8%” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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